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What the Little Jap General Forgot 


The Burma campaign had been craftily planned, perfectly 
executed. Aided by a treacherous fifth column and heavy 
superiority in the air, the tough Japanese army had cut off 
Rangoon — the defenders’ one exit by sea. All that re- 
mained was to push the haggard British and Indian troops 
north into a mountainous corner and wipe them out. There 
was no way of escape from that trap —no road but a 
twisting jungle path across the Himalayan foothills. 


The little Jap general must have licked his lips over the 
anticipated slaughter. But he had overlooked one fact. The 
British-Indian command had “Caterpillar” Diesels. 


~ 


In a matter of weeks those huge, sturdy “Caterpillar’ 
Diesel D8 Tractors, equipped with bulldozers and scrapers, 
built 40 miles of road through some of the roughest country 
in the world, It was finished just five days before it had 
to be used. And over it more than 170,000 soldiers moved 
to safety! In the words of a British general: “Without that 
road ... we would not have brought the army out of Burma 
successfully.” 


+] 


When this war is won there will be hundreds of such 


instances on the record. “Caterpillar” Diesel Tractors, 
Graders, Engines and Electric Sets are at work on every 
Allied fighting front. “Caterpillar” production moves di- 
rect to combat duty — ready to build roads and airfields, 
haul big guns, dig tank traps, generate current for lights 
and telephones and supply main or stand-by power for 
naval vessels and cargo craft, among other uses. 

At home, thousands of older “Caterpillar” Diesels are 
sturdily carrying on in essential wartime jobs. They are 
under expert guardianship, for “Caterpillar” dealers every- 
where are devoting their night and day service facilities 
and their practical know-how to the task of keeping 
“Caterpillar” Diesel equipment in fighting trim, 


CATERPILLAR D/E5E¢ 


CATERPILLAR TRACTOR CO., PEORIA, ILLINOIS 


TO WIN THE WAR: WORK—FIGHT 
—-BUY WAR SAVINGS BONDS! 
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Help the Association accomplish its object, noted on the following page. 


THE MARINE CORPS ASSOCIATION NEEDS YOUR SUPPORT AS 
AN ACTIVE MEMBER. 


Members are urged to bring this matter to the attention of non-members 
and to interest them in the Association. PLEASE ACT NOW. 


APPLICATION FORM 


The Secretary- Treasurer, 








: on Place____ 
Marine Corps Association, 3 
Headquarters, Marine Corps, Date ES 
Washington, D. C. 
Sir: 


I desire to be enrolled as an active member of the Marine Corps Associ- 
ation. I enclose herewith a check (money order) for $2.00 covering the first 
year’s dues. 


Name — Rank 
Address 


All checks or money orders to be made out to ‘Marine Corps Association.” 
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OBJECT OF ASSOCIATION—“The Association is formed to disseminate knowledge of the military art 
and science among its members; to provide for the improvement of their professional attainments; to 
foster the spirit and preserve the traditions of the United States Marine Corps; and to increase the 
efficiency of its members.”—Section 2, Article 1, of the Constitution. 


CONDITIONS OF MEMBERSHIP —Active membership open to officers of the United States Marine 
Corps and Marine Corps Reserve and to former officers of honorable service with annual dues of 
$2.00. Associate membership, with annual dues of $2.00, open to officers of the Army, Navy, and 
Organized Militia and to those in civil life who are interested in the aims of the Association. Honor- 
ary members shall be elected by unanimous vote of the Board of Officers. 








Associate membership, with annual dues of $2.00, including yearly subscription to ‘THe Marine Corps 
GazeTTE, open to enlisted men of the Marine Corps of the first pay grade. 
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Nerve center of the war in the southwest Pacific, Henderson Field on the island 
of Guadalcanal has become the symbol of the determined resistance that has 
| begun to turn the tide of war against the Japanese. 
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Vandegrift of Guadalcanal 


Che President of the United States takes pleasure in 
presenting the ConcressionaL Mepat or Honor to 
Mayor GenerAL ALEXANDER A. VANDeEGRIFT, U.S. 
M.C. for service as set forth in the following Citation: 

For outstanding and heroic accomplishment above and 
beyond the call of duty as Commanding Officer of the 
First Marine Division in operations against enemy Japa- 
nese forces in the Solomon Islands during the period 
August 7, 1942 to December 9, 1942. With the adverse 
factors of weather, terrain and disease making his task 
a dificult and hazardous undertaking, and with his 
command eventually including sea, land and air forces 
of the Army, Navy and Marine Corps, Major General 
Vandegrift achieved marked success in commanding 
the initial landings of the United States Forces in the 


Solomon Islands and in their subsequent occupation. 
His tenacity, courage and resourcefulness prevailed 
against a strong, determined and experienced enemy, 
ond the gallant “fighting spirit of the men under his in- 
‘i leadership enabled them to withstand aerial, 
land and sea bombardment, to surmount all obstacles 
and leave a disorganized and ravaged enemy. This 
dangerous but vital mission, accomplished at the con- 
stant risk of his life, resulted in securing a valuable base 
for further operations of our forces against the enemy, 
and its successful completion reflects great credit upon 
Major General Vandegrift, his dial. and the 
United States Naval Servi ice. 


FRANKLIN D. RoosEvELt, 
President, United States. 








Individual Combat Training 
By Lieutenant Stephen Stavers, U.S.M.C. 


Military training in individual combat, which under- 
went a period of decadence while we concentrated on 
the perfection of elaborate fire plans, has come forcibly 
to attention in modern warfare since the Japanese be- 
gan operating in the Pacific. 

Focusing here on the subject of individual combat is 
not intended to exaggerate the importance of it nor to 
underestimate the importance of twentieth century 
armament. What is intended is to outline the nature 
of individual combat, its limits and potentialities, and 
its place in the scheme of modern warfare. 

The significance of hand-to-hand combat in modern 
war is a subject of dissension. On the subject of the 
bayonet: “The bayonet is the prime weapon of assault; 
everyone should be trained in it.” “Why use a bayonet 
if you have a round in the chamber?” About judo:' 
“Judo is effective but it takes about ten years to be any 
good at it.” “Jiujitsu is just tricky stuff that is not 
effective in real combat.” 

Such contradictory opinions on the nature and efh- 
cacy of individual combat are typical of the confusion 
on the subject. Yet such comments contain elements 
of validity. It does take ten years to learn judo—if one 
wants to attain Black Belt* mastery of the subject learn- 
ing several hundred movements. It is true, too, that 
some jiujitsu is tricky stuff, effective only against lightly 
armed, unsuspecting opponents; but some jiujitsu can 
also mangle a man worse than if he were thrown from 
a car going sixty miles an hour. 

About the bayonet: If someone is rushing at you with 
a fixed bayonet, you know what you'll do if you have a 
round in the chamber—to hell with the bayonet. That 
is well and sensible. But consider this. What after 
that round and the next and next have been fired in 
the mélée? It doesn’t take long to fire out a clip under 
such circumstances. 

Then there is the question of firing. When two 
skirmish lines are closing with bayonets fixed, and you 
do have that round in the chamber, are you going to 
fire from the hip on the run? Unless you've practiced 
hip-level firing under competent instruction, you'll miss 
a stationary target four shots out of five at ten paces. 

If you don’t fire from the hip but bring your rifle up 
to an offhand position, sacrificing speed for accuracy, 
what do you think the enemy is going to do seeing you 


‘Judo and jiujitsu, frequently confused, are here distinguished on 
the basis of functional technique. Judo is essentially striking, such as 
a back-hand slash on the neck. Jiujitsu is essentially leverage such 
as application of great force against a joint. However, judo and 
jiujitsu have no absolute line of demarcation. They are often similar 
in effect; wrenching, lacerating, stunning, breaking, and killing. Judo 
and jiujitsu frequently merge as in some falls and attacks which com- 
bine blows and leverage. 


"Top degree awarded in Japan to masters of the art. 


standing anchored in the mélée with your attention on 
your sights? The lightest touch on your bayonet or rifle 
barrel by an enemy bayonet will throw off your aim 
more than 1,000 clicks of wrong windage or elevation. 
And even if you should be able to shoot rapidly and 
accurately at close quarters Chip- level firing), there is 
the hazard of your bullets going through as many of 
your comrades as of the enemy. 

This brings up the point of why have bayonet as- 
saults at all if the bullet is so much quicker, simpler, 
and safer? That too has been considered. 

There is no absolute solution. Theoretically it would 
be fine if our troops could always lie off at 400 yards 
and pick off the enemy. However, that cannot always 
be done. Experience in the Solomons, Malaya, and 
the Philippines indicated that small-arms ranges were 
frequently under 100 yards, often as short as twenty- 
five yards. Consider able fighting has been done at 
night when it is impossible to see as far as your rear 
sight. The audacious assaults and tenacious defenses 
of the Japanese have convinced many U. S. Marine 
officers who fought them successfully to declare that 
the enemy must be attacked and ultimately vanquished 
at close quarters in many situations encountered in 
jungle fighting. 

Despite wishes to the contrary, and despite the de- 
velopment of aviation, artillery, and tanks, the bayonet 
still seems to have a place in the make- -up of the modern 
soldier, in offense or defense, and especially in assault. 
Although the superiority of the bullet over the bayonet 
is evident, there are times when the bayonet is tem- 
porarily the superior weapon. By the same token there 
are times when the bayonet or knife in hand, or club, 
or merely bare hands are most suitable for the situation, 
either because of some peculiarity of the situation or 
because nothing more is available. 

Reports have come of many instances where British 
colonial troops in Malaya were found in the morning 
around their machine-gun emplacements all dead, 
knifed, with belts of live rounds in the guns. The Japs 
who killed them knew how to use machine guns and 
mortars, but in that particular mission the simple knife 
was the most suitable weapon. 

There has been criticism of our new troops firing in- 
discriminately in the jungles at night at the slightest 
rustle or noise. Immediately positions are spotted and 
deluged by Japanese fire, which was waiting for such 
a giveaway. Trigger nervousness is difficult to control 
strictly when a man lying prone in the jungle feels that 
a Jap may be creeping up on him ready to knife him or 
strangle him with some jiujitsu. 

In this lies one of the essential reasons for teaching 
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individual combat in an age of elaborate weapons: 
confidence. 

Only a small portion of our troops may ever be called 
on to engage in hand-to-hand combat. The significant 
fact, however, is that a large proportion of our troops 
are armed with the bayonet, and no man can be guar- 
anteed that he will never be called upon to fight hand 
to hand. If a man lacks confidence in his ability to = 

hand to hand, whether with bayonet, knife, ‘club, « 
bare hands, that is a flaw in his fighting make- ‘up. 
Whether he is firing from 400 yards, carrying ammuni- 
tion or is on patrol, a lack of confidence in his hand-to- 
hand fighting ability is a flaw tingeing his other abili- 
ties. 

A commander can hardly expect a real offensive 
spirit or an unhesitant asault if most of his men, lacking 
faith in their hand-to-hand combat effectiveness, feel 
more secure the farther they are from the enemy. 

If the man lying prone in the jungle is as confident 
in his ability to fight hand to hand with knife, club, 
bayonet, or bare hands, as he is in his ability to shoot, 
it is less likely that he will be frightened by noises or 
other distractions into firing blindly and giving away 
his position. 

A small unit on patrol is able to concentrate on its 
mission most fully if the men can walk undistracted by 
thoughts of lurking enemy ready to pounce on them 
and silently strangle or bayonet them. Any sensible 
man will appreciate the superiority of a sub-machine 
‘gun over a bayonet under most conditions. Skill in 
hand-to-hand combat is not intended to lead to less 
reliance on fire weapons but to a general bolstering of 
confidence and fighting spirit under all conditions. 

Training in individual combat—bayonet, knife, club, 
judo, disarming, quick firing—should be encouraged on 
the principle that if a fighter armed with only a bayonet 
can walk with confidence, a loaded rifle or sub-machine 
gun in his hands proportionately increases his con- 
fidence and spirit as well as his fighting potentialities. 
There is no reason why a corps of élite shock troops like 
the U. S. Marines should not be as capable in hand-to- 

hand combat as any troops in the world. 

A system of hand-to-hand combat intended for mili- 
tary use should meet certain rigorous conditions of 
effect, speed, and attack distance. The judo movements 
adopted for military usage should have an instant dis- 
abling or killing effect ‘rom arm’s length. Such re- 
quirements are in contrast to the jiujitsu movements 
commonly taught and illustrated in jiujitsu books 
which, in addition to being primarily defensive (escapes 
from strangle holds, wristlocks, ete..), are usually intri- 

cate and slower and require getting very close to the op- 
ponent. The disadvantage of intricate slower holds 
done in close is obvious against a military judo assault 
which can operate with devastating effect in a split sec- 
ond from arm’s length. 

Such selection of judo movements—including bay- 
onet, club, knife, and disarming—greatly reduces the 
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number of methods from several hundred to about 
thirty movements. At New River a thirty-hour course 
has been evolved in bayonet, knife, club, judo, disarm- 
ing, hand grenade, and quick firing, which meets those 
requirements of speed, effectiveness, and attack dis- 
tance. A similar development took place on the Pacific 
Coast. 

This course was developed by examining all possible 
methods of individual combat a Marine could be called 
upon to use today, and selecting and adapting move- 
ments that met the basic requirements of effectiveness, 
speed, and distance. The course is also distinctive in 
that it has been integrated to cover several modes of 
hand-to-hand combat and it is essentially a course in 
assault. No dummies or protective equipment are used. 
Practice is against each other, gradually at first for ac- 
curacy, then accelerated to develop speed and timing. 
All movements are taught so they are reflexive. Fight 
ing reactions are codniined so that responses are in 
stant and automatic. 

To train troops to fight effectively with these ele- 
mental weapons and their bare hands, plus firing 
sharply from hip level, requires a minimum of thirty 
hours of competent instruction. That time has been 
distributed in the following proportion: bayonet, twelve 
hours; knife and club three hours; judo and disarming, 
nine hours; hand grenade, two hours; hip-level quick 
firing, four hours. 

Thirty hours represents a minimum time required to 
impart the mechanics of the movements correctly. Ad- 
ditional precision and speed and the ability to operate 
against hostile resistance of all sorts must be dev eloped 
through more training, usually about twenty hours 
more. Men who ‘With received the basic training are 
generally enthusiastic enough to develop more speed 
and accuracy on their own time. The movements with 
bare hands and with the different weapons are corre- 
lated, so skill in one mode of hand-to-hand combat is 
frequently carried over into another. 

To teach hand-to-hand combat most effectively, an 
instructor should not try to teach more than thirty men 
at a time. Precision is as vital as speed. A bayonet or 
judo movement which may incapacitate an opponent 
in a split second may fail altogether if the blow is de 
livered a few inches or a few degrees from the exact 
course. Approximate accuracy is rarely effective. 

To Ttegard this sort of fighting as “gutter” or “bar- 
room” is to be saialetbcsininasdt It thes speed, technique, 
and effect rarely found in a barroom. 

Optimum training periods are about ninety minutes. 
Three to six such periods per week are recommended 
during the basic training. More may be too grueling 
and confusing sometimes. Fewer may string the course 
out too long with a consequent loss of retention be- 
tween periods. 

Individual combat never having been systematized 
or taught on a large scale in the American armed forces, 
sufficient competent instructors for a regiment or bat- 
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talion will rarely be available. The first objective is to 
develop competent instructors for the battalions. 

This can be done with a nucleus of one or two com- 
petent instructors to whom the most athletic and intelli- 
gent men available should be sent. Such a group could 
be trained in about ten days intensive work, then they 
can return to their companies and transmit the instruc- 
tion to the troops. That system has worked success- 
fully at New River. 

Physical condition is important in individual com- 
bat. To bring troops up to superior physical condition 
and keep them there is simple. But it is necessary to 
conceive of physical training as an integral part of 
troop training, not as an optional diversion after recall. 

A simple and effective way to develop and maintain 
superior physical condition in troops is a modification 
of the physical training of Parachute and Raider Bat- 
talions—daily periods of brief, rigorous exercises, calis- 
thenics and running. It is a sad company or battery 
that would not be physically benefited by a ten-minute 
physical drill under arms at reveille and a one-mile run 
in the morning with a speed run through an obstacle 
course or another mile run in the afternoon. Such a 
day’s workout, taking a half-hour or less, will make an 
appreciable difference in the physical condition and 
endurance of a command. 

Another method of developing physical condition 
while at the same time improving tactical efficiency 
and saving valuable training time is for a unit to march 
five miles an hour by alternately trotting and walking. 

Raider battalions cover seven miles an alie Provisions 
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should also be made for various kinds of athletics. 

Physical condition should be watched closely on troop 
transports, where because of space limitations it tends 
to depreciate markedly, often just prior to a time when 
it is most urgently to be needed. Aboard ship it can be 
maintained by daily calisthenics and training in hand 
to hand combat with units rotating in the use of open 
deck space. 

A well-planned, physical-conditioning, program may 
at the outset irritate a considerable number of lethargic 
individuals. But the results will soon be worth it in 
physical condition, confidence, and spirit. It is not un- 
common for men who outwardly resent exercise to be 
proud nevertheless of their physical condition as a re- 
sult of it. 

The degree of individual combat training in the 
American armed forces has been variable and unsyste- 
matic, often depending on the personal attitude of com- 
manders toward its importance. Lack of understanding 
of the nature, limits and potentialities of individual 
combat in modern warfare has also inhibited its proper 
development in the armed forces. 

If the advantages of confidence and fighting spirit 
as well as greater fighting potentialities engendered by 
skill in individual combat are deemed worthwhile, the 
need of systematic training in individual combat is in- 
dicated. For the degree of basic skill and confidence of 
a man in his elemental weapons and in his bare hands 
will frequently influence his audacity and fighting 
spirit behind an automatic rifle, machine gun, pack 
howitzer, naval gun, tank, or fighter plane. 


Marines Learn Japanese Language 


Captain Donald R. Nugent, U.S.M.C., who spent 
four years in Japan teaching Japanese history, is now 
giving the Japanese a chapter in history they won’t like. 

As ‘language ofhicer, Captain Nugent conducts classes 
in Japanese for enlisted men. 

United States officers spent three years in Japan 
in peacetime studying the Japanese language. The 
Marines’ class time is extremely limited because of 
their regular duties. 

Thus, Captain Nugent will be satisfied if his pupils 
learn about 500 of the appr. ximately 8,000 characters 
and assimilate a vocabulary of military terms. 

Sergeant Harold Byron, U.S.M.C., summed up the 
experience of all when he said: “It was quite difficult 


at first, and rather discouraging, but now the study 
of Japanese has become interesting. In fact, I can't 
wait for the chance to strike up a conversation with 
someone on a street in Tokyo!” 

Captain Nugent taught history at Osaka University 
from 1937 to April, 1941. Upon returning to the 
United States, he joined the Marine Corps and was 
assigned to duty as a language officer. He was stationed 
at Pearl Harbor when the Japs attacked. 

Before going to Japan, Captain Nugent taught at 
Menlo Junior College, which is affiliated with Stanford 
University, his alma mater. Captain Nugent’s wife, 
also a teacher, was with him in Japan. She now teaches 
in San Francisco. 








Heroes In the Solomons 








SCOURGE OF THE JAPS 
At the time of this picture these three officers were credited with destroying 46 Japanese planes. They have just been 
decorated by Admiral Chester W. Nimitz. Left to right: Major John Smith, 19 planes, Major Robert D. Galer, 
11, and Captain Marion E. Carl, 16. Of them, as of their gallant allies of the R.A.F., it might well be said that 


never have so many owed so much to so few. Major Smith later was awarded the Congressional Medal of Honor 
—the sixth Marine to be so honored. 
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ADMIRAL NIMITZ DECORATES RAIDER CHIEF 
Admiral Nimitz presenting Lieutenant Colonel Evans F. Carlson with the Navy Cross for heroic conduct while in 
command of a Raider Battalion. Left to right: Unidentified Navy officer, Major General A. A. Vandegrift, com- 
manding Marine forces in the Solomons, Admiral Nimitz, Lieutenant Colonel Carlson, Brigadier General Wil- 


liam H. Rupertus, Lieutenant Colonel Merritt A. Edson, Lieutenant Colonel Edwin A. Pollock, and Major John 
Smith. 


Official Marine Corps photographs. 





TENARU FRONT 


By Richard Tregaskis 


Fripay, Aucust 2] 

At about 2°30 this morning we were awakened by 
the sound of heavy machine gun fire coming from the 
east. There were several long bursts, and then rifle fire 
joining to form a waterfall of sound. But then the 
firing slacked, and we decided the disturbance had 
been only a brush between one of our listening posts 
and a Jap patrol. 

At 4:30, however, we were waked again, and this 
time we knew it was no mere patrol action which we 
had heard. The sound of the firing was loud now, and 
it sounded as if hundreds of rifles and machine guns 
were firing at once. And now the firing of smaller arms 
was augmented by loud, heavy reports that could be 
only artillery or mortars. We hurriedly got dressed and 
went to Colonel Hunt's field office where a group was 
already gathered. Considering the fact that the firing 
we had heard probably marked the long-awaited Jap 
invasion attempt, everyone seemed in high good humor. 
Possibly the coming of our air support yesterday was 
responsible. 

We sat in the darkness, listening to the sounds of the 
firing. We heard one extremely long burst of machine- 

un fire. 

“That fella’s finger must have stuck to the trigger, 
said one of the voices in the dark. 

“Another belt, another barrel,” said another. 

“Dear Mom,” said Colonel Hunt, “please send me 
another barrel.” 

“With accessories, GI,” said another voice. 

We listened while the firing swelled in volume, 
“sounds like a pretty fair-sized engagement,” said Colo- 
nel Hunt. 

We could see red flares, then white, then red flares 
rising against the sky in the direction of the beach. 
“Mebbe some Jap landing party,” suggested Lieutenant 
Wilson. 

At about 5:00 o'clock we heard the heavy, loud 
crashing of artillery fire. We could hear the guns going 
off, then the explosions as the shells hit. But the ex- 
plosions sounded farther away than the gun reports. 
We decided it was our own artillery ranging on the 
Japs. 

In Colonel Hunt’s CP the good-natured banter con- 
tinued, but there was frequent and slightly anxious 
reference to the fact that dawn was approaching. “Wait 
until our planes get up and hit those babies,” said Lieu- 


*From Guadalcanal Diary, by Richard Tregaskis. Copyright, 
1943, by Random House, Inc. See Book Review section this issue for 
book review. Reprinted by permission of the publisher. 


tenant Snell. “Won't they be surprised?” He glanced 
at his watch. “About forty minutes to go before sun- 
” he said. 

"TT he talk shifted to yarns about Marine yesterdays 
in Nicaragua and China, and about this or that famous 
Marine character, but the approach of the dawn was 
carefully clocked every ten minutes or so. 

At about 6:00 o'clock the sky was beginning to 
lighten in the east when we heard the sound of airplane 
engines. 

“Ah,” said Lieutenant Wilson, “airplanes!” And he 
rubbed his hands as before a feast. Our planes were 
warming up. 

We had been trying to get through a call to General 
Vandegrift’s headquarters to find out what was hap- 
pening. Now Lieutenant Wilson tried again and got 
an answer. 

“The firing was all prearranged barrage,” 
ported. “The enemy front line is the Tenaru.” 

It was a slight shock to hear the news for if the 
enemy front lay on the Tenaru River then probably a 
formidable invasion force was only three or four miles 
from the airport to the east trying to break through our 
defenses. 

The sound of airplanes grew louder. The engines 
were being revved up now, preparatory to take off. 

Colonel Hunt was talking earnestly on the phone. 

“Apparently they tackled somebody this time,” he said. 

He hung up. “Tell the reserve outfit to get ready to 
move, > he told Lieutenant Wilson. “They may need 
help on the Tenaru.” 

Immediately after breakfast I went down to General 
Vandegrift’s headquarters to seek out Colonel Jerry 
Thomas, operations chief and the spark plug of our 
troops in the Solomons. I wanted to check the matter 
of the Jap invasion with him. I still found it hard to 
believe that a large-scale assault had begun. 

Colonel Thomas confirmed the story. The enemy 
had apparently landed in force and made their way 
down the coast from east to west until they reached 
the Tenaru River. There they had run into one of our 
outposts. A fierce exchange of firing had followed and 
the Japs had charged across a narrow spit of sand which 
closed the mouth of the Tenaru. Fortunately the Japs 
had run into barbed-wire entanglements and been 
slowed down by the wire and our own fierce resistance 
until more troops could be brought into the gap. 

Now our artillery was ranging on the Japs. There 
was the usual doubt as to the enemy’s precise arma- 
ment, which is natural in any such engagement. Colo- 
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nel Thomas told me all this in short sentences. The 
phone rang fairly often to interrupt him. He snapped 
quick orders to the different commanding officers in the 
sectors under stress. 

“I’m going down to Colonel Cates’ CP now,” he 
said. “Do you want to come?” 

Colonel (Clifton) Cates was the commanding ofh- 
cer of the group of troops which held our front line 
along the Tenaru. I said that certainly I would like 
to go. 

We jumped into a jeep and hurried along the road to 
a tent camp. Colonel Cates was a quick-moving, quick- 
speaking, very trim man of middle years. I knew that 
he had won honors in the First World War. He and 
Colonel Thomas went into a quick huddle on the battle 
then going on. Colonel Cates unfolded a map and 
pointed to it with a pencil. The scene was very calm, 
considering that a battle for Guadalcanal was going on 
only a hint distance away. 

We could hear the rattle of rifle and machine gun 
fire and an occasional heavy explosion: mortar or artil- 
lery fire. 

Colonel Thomas said: “We aren’t going to let those 

people (the Japs) lay up there all day.” 

“We've got to get them out today, c 

. Cates. 

A grizzled man with a lined face and light-blue eyes 
came up. He was wearing breeches and high laced 
boots, and his shirt was wet with sweat. Evidently he 
had been out in the bush. He was Colonel L. B. Cress- 
well. 

Colonel Thomas nodded. “You know this terrain, 
L. B.,” he said without further ado, pointing to the map. 
“How’s the chances of getting tanks in there?” 

“Yes,” said Cresswell. “There’s dry land in through 
these woods.” 


said Colonel 


“Good,” said Colonel Thomas. He turned to Colo- 
nel Cates. “We'll give L. B. a platoon of tanks,” he 
pe 


Ne heard the booming of our artillery firing, heard 
oa explosions of the shells landing at ‘the front. An 
artillery liaison officer stood near by talking into a 
phone. He had a direct connection with a spotting post, 
another with the batteries. 

“How is it?” he asked. 

He listened, then phoned the batteries. “It’s right 
on,” he said. “Give G Battery up 200.” The shells 
were apparently falling amidst the enemy positions. 

Colonel Cresswell, Cates, and Thomas bent over the 
map. The plan was developing as they talked. It was 
to send Colonel Cresswell with a strong force of troops 
around the flank of the Japanese positions. 

Colonel Thomas marked out the rough Jap position 
on the map. The enemy forces were evidently concen- 
trated in a fairly small area running along a strip of 
Guadalcanal’s northern shore. Their front was the 
Tenaru River, which runs roughly north and south in 
Guadalcanal. The shore line runs east and west. 
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Colonel Cresswell would take his troops—and tanks 
if he could get them through—and move around the 
southern flank of the enemy position. Then he would 
drive northward, pushing the enemy toward the sea. 

Meanwhile the American marines who held the line 
of the Tenaru River (they were under the command of 
Lieutenant Colonel Alvin Pollock) would prevent any 
further enemy advance. The enemy would be boxed in 
from two sides. 

“I want you to get in there and pin these people 
down,” said Colonel Thomas to Colonel Cresswell. 
“It's between you and Al (Colonel Pollock). 

“Once in there don’t hold back. Drive in there like 
Brush (Captain Brush, whose men wiped out the Jap 
patrol night before last) did.” 

Colonel Cresswell began moving immediately. He 
shouted to an aide who stood near by. “Tell B Com- 
pany to move right down there and wait for the rest.’ 
And he was gone. 

“How many casualties?” 
Colonel Cates. 

“Hard to tell yet,” said Colonel Cates. “There were 
two ambulances came back loaded and a third being 
loaded. They have to load between bursts.” 

The artillery liaison officer was talking on the phone. 

“Five volleys per battery.” 

We heard a series of explosions, sounding like burst- 
ing mortar shells coming from the direction of the 
Tenaru River front. Colonel Thomas and Colonel 
Cates stopped talking for a moment to listen. 

“Ours or theirs?” said Colonel Thomas. 

“T don’t know,” said Colonel Cates, taking a puff from 
his long cigarette holder. “That’s the trouble with this 
war,” he said with a smile. “You never know.” 

“In the last war we used to know where the enemy 


Colonel Thomas asked 


was,” he said. 

Colonel Thomas laughed and started for his jeep. 
But a marine came out to the car and said an air raid 
warning had gone up. “There's a large number of 
enemy planes on the way,” he said. 

Our own Grumman ‘fighters were taking off. We 
could see them swinging up into the sky reaching for 
altitude. A few minutes later the warning changed to 
urgent. 

“All right,” shouted Colonel Cates to all and sundry 
around his CP, “stand by your holes.” 

But the Japs did not show up. At 11:12 the “all 
clear” signal came. (We heard later that the Japs had 
been Zero fighters, who were driven off. ) 

We could hear another long series of loud “bomp- 
bomp” sounds like mortar shells exploding in the direc- 
tion of the Tenaru. 

Colonel Cates explained “The damn Japs are 
throwing rifle grenades into our positions,” he said. 

It was 11:15 when Colonel Cates got a radio message 
from Colonel Cresswell. “Colonel Cresswell says he is 
beginning to attack,” he said. “His right flank is on 
the Ilu River [the Ilu is east of the Teneru and runs 
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This is one of the tanks used in 
the battle of the Tenaru River. 





The Jans first built this gun emplace- 

ment. Then the Marines captured it 

and turned it to their own uses. 
Note the camouflaged sandbags. 


Marine engineers use an amphibian 

tractor as the foundation of a 

wooden trestle built across a jungle 
stream on Guadalcanal. 


Official U. S. Navy and 
Marine Corps photographs 


——> 
This picture reveals the density of the 
jungle on Guadalcanal. Infiltration tac- 
tics of the Jap are ordinarily quite suc- 
cessful and difficult to combat when 
employed over this kind of ground. 
The bridge was built by Marine engi- 
neers. The trail leads to the front. 
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roughly parallel to it]. There are no tanks.” Evidently 
the tanks had been held up by some obstacle in terrain. 

Colonel Thomas had climbed into his jeep again and 
was starting back to the general’s headquarters. Did | 
want to go back? Colonel Cates had just taken a tele- 
phone call. “Good work,” he was saying, “A white flag, 
eh?” he turned to me. “The Japs are coming across 
with a white flag,” he said. 

“T'll stay here a while and maybe go up to the front,” 

I told Colonel Thomas. 

“Okay,” he said. “Good luck.” 

His jeep ground into high speed. 

“Hold your fire and tell the men to take them pris- 
oners,” Colonel Cates was saying into the phone. He 
hung up. 

“It’s just one man coming over with a white flag,” 
he said. He called Captain Wolf, the interpreter at- 
tached to his troops. He instructed the captain to go 
up to the Tenaru front and talk to the prisoner who was 
wounded. I started out for the front with Wolf. 

We walked several hundred yards through a former 
coconut grove until we came to an advanced command 
post. The firing sounded quite loud here and the men 
of the command post were stretched out flat on the 
ground. 

“Better get down,” 
the dirt. 

One of the officers was talking on the phone. “All 
right,” he said, “we'll send a couple of men to check it.” 

“Our line to Colonel Pollock is out,” he said. “Prob- 
ably mortar fire clipped it. Who'll go?” 

Two marines, looking scared but resolute, offered 
their services. “We'll show you the way to where Colo- 
nel Pollock is if you'll follow us, ” they said. 

So we started out, moving fast, keeping low, halting 
behind trees to look ahead. The marines found the 
break in the line and set to work to repair it. 

“Colonel Pollock is up that way,” they said pointing 
toward the Tenaru. “He’s right out on the point.” 

Now we moved with even more caution than before 
running bent from the waist as we made our way from 
tree to tree. Snipers were firing occasionally. We heard 
the crack of their guns and bullets ricocheting among 
the trees on the far side of the Tenaru. And the Japs 
were throwing rifle grenades over to our side. We could 
see one of the bursts ahead, a spray of dirt rising where 
the explosive hit. Occosionally we heard the bursts of 
sharp-sounding Jap machine gun fire. 

We pushed ahead, moving between bursts of firing, 
until we could see the river and the long curving spit 
of gray sand which closed its outlet into the sea, and 
the shadowy coconut grove across the river where the 
Japs were. 

We were crouching behind a tree when Colonel Pol- 
lock, looking quite calm and walking erect, came over. 
“The prisoner's up there,” he said. He pointed to a 
group of three or four men lying prone around a fox- 
hole about fifty feet away. 


said one of them. We squatted in 
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We made a dash for the foxhole and flopped beside 
it. In the foxhole on his back with one of his arms 
w rapped in a red-stained swath of bandage lay the Jap 
prisoner. He looked dazed and unhappy. 

Captain Wolf immediately began talking to him in 
Japanese. But the prisoner's answers were slow and ap- 
parently not very satisfactory. A marine told me the 
prisoner had got up from a foxhole and walked across 
the intervening no man’s land all alone. “Like a ghost,” 
he said. “Or somebody walking in his sleep.” Evidently 
it had been an awful spectacle. 

The Jap said he did not think the others would sur- 
render. When asked how the invaders had arrived on 
Guadalcanal, he was very vague. He either knew 
nothing or would say nothing about the ships on which 
they had arrived on Guadal. (One reason for his con- 
fusion became apparent later when it was learned from 
other prisoners that the troops, new arrivals, were not 
told where they were or where they were going. Some 
of them did not even know they were on Guadalcanal. ) 

It was only about a hundred yards from the foxhole, 
where the prisoner lay, to the front line of the Tenaru 
River. 

Snipers began to range on us from across the river. 
We heard the ping-ping-ping of their .25’s, and bullets 
began to whir fairly close. I lay for a few moments 
while the firing continued, thinking what a wonderful 
target we were gathered so close together in a small 
circle, and then two of the other onlookers and I got 
the same idea at the same moment; we headed for cover. 

A pink-cheeked captain shared my coconut tree. He 
told me while we watched the shadowy woods across 
the river that it was his unit which had been doing the 
fighting in this particular sector. He said that his name 
was James F, Sherman, and that he came from Somer- 
ville, Massachusetts. “Lots of Boston boys in the out- 
fit,” he said. Then we heard the crackling of a light 
.25 caliber machine gun and it was no effort at all to 
duck and stop talking. 

When the firing let up a little the captain waved a 
hand at a point of land which marked the seaward 
extremity of the Tenaru’s west bank. “That’s Hell 
Point,” he said. “That’s where the Japs tried their 
crossing. Some of our men moved up onto the point 
to get a better field of fire and the Japs put up flares 
that were as bright as daylight. We lost some people in 
there. But,” he added, “we stopped the Japs.” 

One did not have to look hard to see that he was un- 
derstating the case. 1 worked my way, crawling be- 
tween volleys of firing, flopping close to the earth when 
a mortar shell or grenade burst, to Hell Point, and 
looked out on hundreds of Jap bodies strewn in piles. 

It was easy to see what they had tried to do. A sand 
bar, about fifteen feet wide and ten feet above the water 
level at its crest, shut off the mouth of the Tenaru from 
the sea. 

The Japs had tried to storm our positions on the west 
bank of the river by dashing across the sand bar. Many 
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of them had come close to reaching their objective. But 
they had run into unexpected rows of barbed wire at 
Hell Point on our side of the Tenaru. 

“That wire maybe saved the day,” said a marine lying 
next to me. 

I looked across the river into the shadowy coconut 
groves where only 150 yards from us the advance ele- 
ments of the enemy were located. We could hear the 
crack of rifle and machine gun fire from there and the 
occasional crash of our own artillery shells falling 
among the Jap positions. But no Japs were visible and 
that, I had learned, was a perfectly normal condition 
in this jungle warfare. 

I heard the report of a sniper’s rifle coming from the 
right very close on our side of the river bank, The 
sound seemed to come from above. I saw a marine run, 
crouching, from one tree to the foot of another, and 
stand peering up into the tree with his rifle ready. 

Then, silently as a ghost, he beckoned to another 
marine, who then zigzagged his way to the foot of the 
same tree. The second marine had a tommy gun. The 
first marine pointed up into the folliage and the second 
followed the gesture. Then the marine with the 
tommy gun hale his way to a near-by stump and 
siavcalead behind it, w atching the tree top. I resolved to 
watch him ferret out the sniper and bring him to earth 
but my attention was distracted by the sound of a .25 
caliber machine gun coming from the sandbar that 
closed the mouth a the Tenaru. 

“There’s a bunch of Japs on the lee side of the bar,” 
said the marine next to me. “They open up every hour 
on the hour from behind it. We can’t spot ‘em. 

I could see how it might be possible for Japs to hug 
the lee side of the bar without being seen by our people. 
The bar was curved in a gentle are toward the sea and 
the bar had steep shoulders like an old-fashioned road. 
The result of this combination of circumstances was 
that at certain places there was excellent cover. 

The machine gun snapped out at us again in a long 
burst. “If we could spot that guy we could lay mortar 
fire right on him,” said my informant. 

The battlefield is full of distractions. Now I was dis- 
tracted by heavy firing from our own rifles coming from 
my left. | saw a line of marines lying close tovether 
behind sandb: ags firing out to sea. 

Out in the glassy blue water I saw globs of water 
jump up w here the bullets struck. “They’ ve got a Jap 
out there.” said my friend. “He’s trying to swim around 
and get in behind us. We've killed a lot of ’em that 
way.” 

A veritable sheet of bullets was smacking into the 
water. The marines apparently were all anxious to 
shoot a Jap. 

I worked my way back to Captain Sherman who was 
standing behind a tree with Colonel Pollock. Pollock 
still looked calm and efficient as he trained his field 
glasses on the patterned rows of coconut trees across 
the river. 
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There were bright yellow explosions in the grove 
now, a series of them. A haze of white smoke drifted 
among the trees. And apparently from the back of the 
grove came heavy fusillades of rifle and machine gun 
fire. 

Colonel Pollock looked at his watch. 
Cresswell’s coming in,” he said. 

Machine guns began to clatter on our right. “They 
must be trying to cross the river down there,’ said Cap- 
tain Sherman. He told me how, in the darkness of the 
early morning today, some of the Japs had tried to cross 
the Tenaru lagoon by swimming. 

Some of them he said had reached our side and hid- 
den themselves in an abandoned tank which lay on the 
sloping river bank. They had set up a machine gun nest 
in the tank and it had taken some hours’ effort to get 
them out. I could see the gray bulky shape of the tank 
up-angled on the slope. 

“That machine gun in the tank made it tough for 
the marines to man that field piece,” said Captain 
Sherman. He pointed to an artillery piece on the river 
bank. “They could take that thing in cross fire,” he said. 

“Every time somebody moved into position to fire the 
gun he got shot.” 

I remembered then that during the first heavy out- 
burst of firing during the early morning I had heard 
the loud bang-bang-bang of the field piece, slower and 
heavier than the fire of a machine gun and then not 
heard it again for an hour or two. 

At about 1:15 Colonel Pollock said, “Our people are 
coming in at the rear now. I can see ’em. Keep your 
fire down.” He walked erect along our front firing line, 
saying, “Keep your fire down. Those are our people 
coming in the rear.” Rifle and machine gun fire still 
cracked on the other side of the river; grenades and 
mortar shells were still bursting among us, but Colonel 
Pollock was as cool as if he were leading a parade- 
ground maneuver. 

The voileys of machine gun and rifle fire from the 
depths of the grove across the river grew louder. Colo- 
ne! Cresswell’s ; people were rolling the Japs toward us. 

Suddenly I saw the dark figures of men running on 
the strip of beach that bordered the palm grove. The 
heures were far off, possibly a half mile down the light 
ribbon of sand, but I could see from their squatness that 
they were Japs. There was no time for any other impres- 
sion. In a few seconds the black, violently moving blobs 
were squashed down on the sand and we heard a fusil- 
lade of rifle fire. The Japs did not get up again. It was 
the first visible evidence that Cresswell’s men were 
completing their maneuver of encirclement. 

We knew that from this time on things were going to 
grow hotter along the Tenaru. It was possible that as 
the Japs were pushed in from the rear they might 
charge our positions on the west bank of the Tenaru, 
might again try to take the spit of sand across the 
Tenaru mouth. 

Two ambulances had come up and stopped well back 


“Probably 
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of our front line. The bearers were now picking up 
casualties on stretchers, loading them on the ambu- 
lances. Colonel Pollock said to me: “The ambulances 
are going back. You can ride if you want to.” I decided 
to stay and see the excitement. 

The colonel passed the word along the line that there 
should be no firing unless a specific target was visible. 
The men had one of those a few moments later when a 
single Jap jumped out of the underbrush, just across 
the Tenaru in the edge of the coconut grove and made 
a dash for the beach. A storm of firing burst from our 
line and red streaks of tracers zipped around the Jap. 
He dropped to the ground, and for a moment the firing 
ceased, and then again he was up and running wildly 
for his life, and the firing was louder than ever. T his 
time he fell violently on the beach and did not get up 
again. 

Now the .25 caliber Jap machine gun which had been 
shooting at us for hours from the lee side of the Tenaru 
was opening up again. As usual, it had the effect of 
making us keep cover and to a certain extent pinning 
us down. But this time we spotted the Jap. A sharp-eyed 
marine saw a hand move above the level of the top of 
the sandbar, and made a mental note of the exact spot. 

One of our mortars went into action. We heard the 
“thwung” sound of the piece discharging, waited the 
usual long seconds while the projectile socked into the 
air, then felt the ground shake as the explosive struck 
the sandbar and blew up. 

We could hear a marine shouting, apparently giving 
the mortar crew directions on the matter of correcting 
their range. Then again the “thwung” and the shatter- 
ing explosion. 

“That’s better,” called a marine. “Up fifteen.” 

The mortar went off again and just after it was dis- 
charged the figure of a Jap popped up from behind the 
spit of sand. He was less than 150 feet from me. I saw 
him take about three fast steps, and then the mortar 
shell landed almost directly on top of his helmet. The 
explosion of the shell was a canopy of dirty gray smoke 
and debris shedding over the Jap from above and then 
swallowing him altogether r. 

The puff of the explosion expanded over the ground, 
and as it spread and thinned, we saw three more Japs, 
evidently members of the same machine gun crew, leap 
up and start to run for the far end of he sandspit. 

They had gone only a few feet when they were in 
clear view of our troops, and bullets, including tracers 
from our machine guns, were winging all around them. 
Two of them fell as the fusillades of firing rang out and 
one kept running, then dived for cover. 

But when he jumped up again our men were waiting 
for him. Apparently he sensed this for he ran desper- 
ately turning in a fast hundred yards in his dash for the 
far end of the spit. Before he reached it, however, the 
bullets caught him and knocked him down. I was not 
sorry to see the end of the last of this machine gun 
crew. War takes on a very personal flavor when other 
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men are shooting at you, and you feel little sympathy 
at seeing them killed. 

A rumbling of powerful motors came from behind 
us. We turned to find a group of four tanks moving 
down the trail through the coconut palms heading for 
the Tenaru and the spit of sand across its mouth. 

The plan, evidently, was to send the tanks across the 
spit and into the Jap positions at the edge of the grove. 

On our (west) bank of the Tenaru the tanks halted 
for a few moments, then plunged on across the sandspit, 
their treads rattling industriously. We watched these 
awful machines as they plunged across the spit and into 
the edge of the grove. It was fascinating to see them 
bustling amongst the trees, pivoting, turning, spitting 
sheets of valleas flame. It was like a comedy of toys, 
something unbelievable, to see them knocking over 
palm trees which fell slowly, flushing the running 
figures of men from underneath their treads, following 
and firing at the fugitives. It was unbelievable to see 
men falling and being killed so close, to see the ex- 
plosions of “Jap grenades and mortars, black fountains 
and showers of dirt near the tanks, and see the flashes 
of explosions under their very treads. 

We had not realized there were so many Japs in the 
grove. 

Group after group was flushed out and shot down by 
the tanks’ canister shells. 

Several times we could see our tanks firing into 
clumps of underbrush where evidently Japanese ma- 
chine-gun nests were located, for we could hear the 
rattling of the guns, in answer to the heavier banging 
of the tanks cannon. 

I saw a bright orange flash amidst a cloud of black 
smoke bursting directly under the treads of one of the 
tanks, saw the tank stop suddenly. It was crippled. The 
other tanks moved in protectiv ely toward it. I learned 
later that they were taking off the crew who escaped 
uninjured. 

The three remaining tanks continued to roar and 
rattle amidst the palm grove for a time that seemed 
hours long. Everywhere they turned in their swiveling 
course, their cannon spewing sheets of orange flame. It 
seemed improbable that any life could exist under their 
assault. 

I remember seeing one Jap in particular who was 
flushed out from niles the treads of one of our tanks. 
[ saw him jump up and run toward the beach with the 
tank following. I thought the tank would run him 
down or hit isn with machine gun fire, but it turned off 
quickly and headed back into the heart of the grove. 

The Jap, however, continued to run. He was heading 
for the beach. All along our front line rifle fire banged 
and machine guns clattered; the tracers arched around 
the running Jap. 

Then the Jap sank into the underbrush, took cover, 
and Colonel Pollock shouted: “Don’t shoot. You might 
hit our own tanks.” 

The Jap jumped up and ran another forty or fifty 
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feet toward the shore, then sank down into cover again. 
Despite the warning of Colonel Pollock several rifle 
shots were fired at him. As usual each marine was eager 
to kill his Jap. 

“One man fire,” shouted Captain Sherman. He desig- 
nated a grizzled, leather-faced marine to do the shooting. 
I noticed that the man wore the chamois elbow pad and 
fingerless shooting glove of a rifle-range marksman. The 
marines told me he was Gunnery Sergeant Charles E. 
Angus, a distinguished marksman who had won many 
a match in the States. 

We watched Sergeant Angus as if he were the spot- 
lighted star of a plan, when the Jap jumped up again 
and began to run. Angus was nervous. He fired several 
shots, working his bolt fast, and missed. He inserted 
another clip of cartridges, fired one of them. But then 
the Jap had sunk down into cover again. 

It was a little disappointing—but only for the mo- 
ment. The Jap had flopped on the beach. He was evi- 
dently heading for the sanctuary of the water, hoping 
to swim for it. But now he started to get up again—and 
that was as far as he got. He had reached only a crouch 
when Sergeant Angus, now quite calm, took careful 
aim and let one shot go. The Jap sank as if the ground 
had been jerked out from underneath him. It was a 
neat shot—at about 200 yards. 

Now the tanks, their job finished, were rolling out 
of the grove, heading for the spit. There were only 
three of them now. One sat very still and dead in the 
grove. 

In a few minutes the tanks were behind our line. | 
followed them back until they stopped a few hundred 
feet west of the Tenaru and the tank captain, his face 
grimy and his shirt soaked with sweat, climbed out. He 
said his name was Lieutenant Leo B. Case. 

Colonel Pollock had come back to talk to Lieutenant 
Case. The colonel said, “Man, you really had me wor- 
ried.” He laughed. “But what a job!” 

The colonel told me that his orders to Lieutenant 

Case had been only that the tanks should run up and 
down the beach on the far side of the Tenaru and do a 
sort of reconnaissance. Turning into the grove where 
close-spaced trees made it difficult for tanks to maneuver 
and blotting out the Jap positions with point-blank 
fire—this had been Lieutenant Case’s own idea. 

I went back to our front line for firing was growing 
heavy again. Across the river Jap after Jap jumped up 
from the underbrush and dashed for the shore. It was 
their last hope for escape, with Colonel Cresswell’s 
troops coming in from behind. Most of the Japs were 
knocked down by our fire as they ran, long before they 
reached the beach. Some of them, however, reached the 
beach and tried to swim away. Their heads, small black 
dots amongst the waves, were difficult targets to hit. 
But our men relished the firing. Whenever we could 
see the head of a swimming man a small storm of little 
waterspouts rose around him as our bullets smacked 
home. 
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Now we could distinctly see a few green-uniformed 
marines noticeably bigger than the enemy popping into 
view, then disappearing in the grove across the river far 
back among the even lanes of trees. And the sound of 
rifle and machine gun fire accelerated, telling us that 
there must still be considerable Japanese resistance in 
the grove. 

There were more of our troops on the beach at the 
edge of the grove far down across the Tenaru. They 
were visible for a few seconds at a time as they moved 
forward, then took cover, then repeated the process. 

Our artillery fire which had been pounding into the 
grove constantly in the earlier part of the day had now 
halted. But Colonel Cresswell’s people were using 
mortars to finish off the Japs. The flashes of the explo- 
sions were like huge orange flowers scattered through 
the edge of the grove, just across the Tenaru. We sim- 
ply kept our heads low and watched the excitement. 
There was no firing from our side of the river for we 
were afraid of hitting our own men. And the Japs were 
too occupied with fighting our people closing in the 
rear to bother with those of us on the west bank of the 
Tenaru. 

From time to time a live Jap stirred from among the 
dead piled on the Tenaru River spit and dived into the 
water. But at such point-blank range these would-be 
escapers did not get far. From Hell Point on Colonel 
Pollock's end of the spit volleys of firing sprang out and 
the Jap was killed as he swam; even the kindliest ma- 
rine could not let the swimming Jap escape for he would 
be apt then to swim around our rear and throw grenades 
as several Japs had done earlier in the day. 

There was bitter fighting now in the grove across the 
Tenaru. We realized that the tanks had not “mopped 
up” completely, for we could still hear the snapping of 
Jap machine-gun and rifle fire. But Colonel Cresswell’s 
people were closing in fast. A large group of them ad- 
vanced steadily but cautiously down the beach border- 
ing the grove. Several groups moved simultaneously 
among the rows of palms scarcely 300 yards beyond the 
Tenars: We kept our heads low, for the bullets of 
Cresswell’s marines might accidentally strike among us. 

And then the fighting, suddenly, seemed to have 
ended. We saw marines at the opposite end of the 
Tenaru spit, three of them, swiveling their heads about, 
stepping tensely with rifles at the ready—all set to kill 
any Japs who might try one last stealthy act of resist- 
ance. 

Several times, as these three leaders moved across the 
spit, live Japs stirred among the piles of dead—I was told 
later that some of them tried to throw grenades at our 
people—and were killed for their trouble. 

Jap dead are dangerous, for there are usually some 
among them alive enough to wait until you pass, then 
stab or shoot you. Our marines had by this time learned 
to take no chances. The dead were shot again with rifles 
and pistols to make sure. 

More marines trickled out of the coconut grove from 
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the other side of the Tenaru following the three leaders, 
advancing just as cautiously. More of our men moved 
out from our (Pollock’s) side of the Tenaru to move 
across the spit and help in the brutal but necessary re- 
butchery of the dead. I watched our men standing in a 
shooting- gallery line, thumping bullets into the piles 
of Jap carcasses. The edge of the water grew brown and 
muddy. Some said the blood of the Jap carcasses was 
staining the ocean. 

I followed our men out onto the Tenaru spit. At the 
far end I talked to some of Cresswell’s men; they told 
me there were hundreds of Jap dead in the grove and 
beyond, and some wounded prisoners—a few. 

Just then came a recrudescence of a rifle fire rattling 
in the coconut grove, then a few of the unmistakable 
sharp cracks of a Jap .25. Snipers were still operating 
in the grove. We spread out a little on the spit. The 
strip of ead was not yet a safe meeting ground. 

But the Battle of the Tenaru was to ‘a intents and 
purposes at an end. The detailed sequence of the fight- 
ing was not yet clear. But we knew that a major Japa- 
nese attempt to break through our lines and seize the 
airport had been stopped, and we knew too that this 
must have been one of the most crushing defeats the 
Japs had yet suffered. Our own casualties, I found, 
were only 100, twenty- eight killed and seventy-two 
wounded; whereas the Japs had lost an estimated 700 
killed. (I found later that the actual count of the Jap 
bodies in the Tenaru battle area was 871.) 


Saturpay, Aucust 22 


This morning I went down to the Tenaru with Lieu- 
tenant Colonel Buckley and Captain Moran, the in- 
terpreter. 

The stench of bodies strewn along Hell Point and 
across the Tenaru spit was strong. Many of them lay at 
the water's edge and already were puffed and glossy, 
like shiny sausages. Some of the bodies had been par- 
tially buried by wave-washed sand; you might see a 
grotesque, bloated head or twisted torso sprouting from 
the beach. 

It was not pleasant to look at the piles of bodies on 
the spit. But that carnage was a pale painting compared 
to the scene in the grove across the spit. That was a 
macabre nightmare. We saw groups of Jap bodies torn 
apart by our artillery fire, their remains fried by the 
blast of the shells. We saw machine gun nests which 
had been blasted and their crews shredded by canister 
fire from our tanks. The tread tracks of one of our tanks 
ran directly over five squashed bodies in the center of 
which was a broken machine gun on a flattened bipod. 

Everywhere one turned there were piles of bodies; 
here one with a backbone visible from the front and the 
rest of the flesh and bone peeled up over the man’s 
head like the leaf of an artichoke; there a charred head, 
hairless but still equipped with blackened eyeballs; 
pink, blue, yellow entrails drooping; a man with a red 
bullet hole through his eye; a dead Jap private wearing 
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dark, tortoise-shell glasses, his buck teeth bared in a 
humorless grin lying on his back with his chest a mess 
of ground meat. There is no horror to these things. The 
first one you see is the only shock. The rest are simple 
repetition. 

Walking among the clustered dead of the grove we 
could see why it had been difficult to spot the Japs 
from across the river. They had been well dug in with 
excellent foxholes. It had taken our tanks to flush many 
of them from their holes. 

We found some interesting Jap equipment: several 
flame-throwers which evidently had not been used; a 
small Jap field piece on a little cart; bangalore torpedoes, 
long pipe-like bombs used to blow up barbed-wire im- 
pediments. The Japs’ packs contained canned heat, 
rice, cookies, soap; an extra pair of shoes and gas masks 
were strapped on the outside. And all the equipment 
was new; the Japs had been well equipped. 

We saw our tank which had been stopped by a Jap 
grenade or mortar. It was undamaged except for the 
fact that one tread was broken clean in two. The ma- 
chine was being towed away by a truck. 

The snipers who remained in the grove yesterday 
afternoon had been almost completely cleaned out. Pa- 
trols were setting out to finish off the remainder. We 
could hear scattered shots coming from the eastern part 
of the grove. 

Back at the airport I found some long: nosed fighter 
planes painted army brown coming in for a landing. 
They were pursuit ‘ships, the first army planes to ar- 
rive in Guadalcanal. The planes bore bright insignia 
and spectacular individual ba One plane carried in 
large letters the legend “The Flying Pole.” The plane’ S 
aerial had been painted like a barber's pole carrying 
out the motif. And the pilot inevitably was a young 
man of Polish extraction named Lieutenant Edmund 
E. Brzuska. The leader of the group was Captain 
Thomas J. J. Christian whose father is a brigadier gen- 
eral. 

At General Vandegrift’s headquarters we heard the 
story of a native police chief named Vouza. Vouza, it 
seemed, had been caught by the Japs on a scouting ex- 
pedition, and tied up and held prisoner when his cap- 
tors found a small American flag in his possession. The 
flag had been given to him by marines 

Vouza said that the leader of the Japs who caught 
him was a notorious Jap agent named Ishimoto. Ishi- 
moto had been a carpenter on Tulagi for years ostensibly 
while he carried on as an agent for the Japs. When the 
Japs had taken Tulagi, May 5, Ishimoto had been 
given a rank in the Jap land forces. He had apparently 
commanded at least a part of the troops which our 
forces turned back yesterday at the Battle of the 
Tenaru. 

Vouza, according to the story, was tied to a tree and 
questioned by Ishimoto as to the American strength 
and positions. When the middle-aged native refused to 

talk, the Japs, he reported, stabbed him with bayonets; 
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still he would not talk. Finally the Japs left him hang- 
ing from the ropes with gushing wounds in his chest 
and throat. But the native, nothing daunted, chewed 
through his bonds with his teeth and walked twenty 
miles back to our lines. He was hospitalized. (The 
doctor who tended him told me later that as soon as the 
bad gash in Vouza’s neck had been sewed up he asked 
for something to eat.) Vouza told our officers that Ishi- 
moto had seemed certain for victory over our forces; 
Ishimoto, he said, had bragged about his force of more 
than 1,000 Japs, said they would “mop up” our people. 
I stopped at Colonel Pollock’s command post and 
talked with him about the officers and men of his outfit 
who had distinguished themselves in yesterday’s battle. 
There were many, but several were outstanding. 
Private Joe Wadsworth had occupied a foxhole on 
Hell Point at the time early yesterday morning when 
the Japs made their all-out effort to cross the Tenaru 
sandbar and penetrate our lines. He had fired at them 
with his automatic rifle, killing several until his gun 
jammed. Then he had picked up a Springfield rifle and 
fired with that and finally, when the Japs had come 
close, he had jumped up and run to meet them with his 
bayonet. Then he had been struck by a bullet which 
knocked him down. But he had refused to be evacuated 
until the more seriously wounded had been cared for. 
Lieutenant George Codrea whose platoon formed 
the foremost firing line in the furious fighting during 
the early morning hours had been hit twice in the left 
arm by grenade fragments at 4:30 a.m. But he had 
stayed on the spot and continued to direct his men 
although his wounds were very painful, until 11: 30 
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when the pace of the fighting slackened a bit. 

Corporal Lawrence A. DiPietroantonio, when the 
Japs took one of our field guns in crossfire and killed or 
wounded the crew and replacements, took over the gun 
singlehanded and operated it as a one-man crew until 
others could join him. 

I stopped at Colonel Cresswell’s headquarters and 
he told me more tales in practically endless sequence 
about the marines under his command who had done 
heroic things in the Tenaru Battle. One of them was 
Corporal Raymond A. Negus who had been wounded 
in both arms, the abdomen, and left thigh as Cresswell’s 
people closed in on the Jap positions from the rear. 

Two of his comrades had picked up Corporal Negus 
on a stretcher but he had climbed off and told them to 
take cover as they were exposed to devastating fire from 
Jap rifles, mortars and machine guns. And then he had 
crawled to a safer spot without assistance despite his 
wounds. 

Private Roy L. Barnes had shot a grenade out of the 
hand of a Jap as the Jap was about to hurl it at Barnes’ 
platoon. ™ hen Lieutenant Maurice F. Ahearn was 
wounded, a Navy Hospital C orpsman, Pharmacist’s 
Mate Third Class Richard J. Garrett, had deliberately 
placed himself between the wounded officer and the 
enemy riflemen; he had used himself as a human shield. 

Those were the outstanding among the scores of 
stories | was told by Colonels Cresswell and Pollock. 
But they were typical. The Battle of the Tenaru had 
been a first action for many of the marines involved. 
But they had stood up to the enemy like more seasoned 
troops. 


Of Intelligence and Bayonets 


“The strategic importance of the lower Solomons and Guadalcanal was worth 
any effort the Japanese made to take them back and worth any effort we made to 
hold them.’ '—Major General A. A. Vandegrift speaking! 

The general said recently that the bogey of Jap invincibility was untrue. “Our 
people are as able as they . we have : something the Jap does not have—native 
intelligence higher than theirs, the ability to work. as an individual.” 

Had Guadal not been a priceless base the Japs would not have lost thou- 
ane of men and hundreds of ships and planes in a futile bloody effort to retake 

. Had Americans not worked as individuals superior forces would have proved 
overwhelming and the story of Guadal would be different. 

The gener ral speaks confidently of the future. He predicts no quick ending. 
He lulls no one with reports of American invincibility. His message to the home 
front is simple and straightforward: it was a tough ordeal and we triumphed, 
there will be bloodshed and costlier campaigns, but we will slash and smash until 
unconditional victory is won by bayonet and knife.—Marine Corps Chevron. 





Captive Balloon Training 
By Robert R. Hare 


Barrage balloons are the most comic, simple, childish, 
and harmless weapons used in this war. There is 
nothing very secret about them. But when World 
War Il began, they could be classed as a secret weapon 
in that no one knew for sure just what could be ex- 
pected of them. Today, they are credited with saving 
London from the worst of the Blitz. 

Their value is no longer questioned, they are harm- 
less in that they harm only the careless and the enemy 
pilots are practically never careless. They can be 
classed with the radio and the whispered rumor as 
weapons of psychological warfare. Leathernecks down 
at New River are not missing any bets. ‘They have a 
barrage balloon unit, a sort ok school in approved and 
experimental balloon technique. It is called the Bar- 
rage Balloon Training Center for Marines, a geo- 
graphical dot on this 200-square mile marines combat 
training reservation. They tell the story here of the 
marine who always thought a winch was something to 
follow. Barrage balloons are that new. 

Barrage baling technique is very simple. It con- 
sists in filling a hermetically- -impregnated cloth balloon 
with gas oak then raising it Cor, rather, letting it raise 
nell at the end of a pencil- thin cable. The marines 
here expect to raise their balloons around airports and 
other points they want to protect from enemy planes. 
Londoners, during the Blitz, found that German dive 
bombers are uhenia of those cables. Barrage balloons 
bear no tactical relation to the observation balloons used 
in World War I. Although they will lift a couple of 
medium-sized men from the ground, no one rides on 
them. The balloons are on their own in the sky. All 
they lift is their cables, which will slice off the wing 
of a plane. 

According to Colonel Bernard L. Smith, Marine 
Corps balloonists are being trained to supply barrage 
balloon service to widely scattered and distant points. 
Colonel Smith is learning barrage balloon technique 
with his men. Long an aviation expert, he was the sec- 
ond marine to qualify as a naval flyer. He made his first 
solo flight on September 12, 1912. He designed and 
was a member of the crew of the NC-4, which in 1919 
became the first airplane to span the Atlantic. His bal- 
loon experience dates back to the World War, when he 
was an assistant United States naval attaché in France 
and was assigned to study lighter-than-air craft in that 
country. 

At the unit here, the flabby blimp-shaped balloons 
raised and lowered several times a day, “bedded 
“close-hauled,” inflated, tested, inspected. Bal- 
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loons “bedded down” are held on the ground by means 
of sandbag weights; “close-hauled,” they are flying on 
a very short cable, ready for immediate ascent. In the 
close-hauled position, their fins flopping, their noses 
wiggling to and fro in a slow, rolling motion, they look 
like something you wouldn’t be seeing if you had gone 
easy the night before. One of the main jobs at the bal- 
loon unit here is the training of sailors in balloon tech- 
nique. 

Convoys, like airports and cities, use the balloons to 
keep low-level and dive bombers away. At sea, each 
ship in a convoy flies a balloon. The seagoing balloon 
is somewhat smaller than the land article, and hence 
does not fly so high. But it is easier to bed down on the 
deck of a ‘ship. The type of balloon most commonly 
used is about eighty feet long and has a diameter of 
about thirty feet. With a volume of about 20,000 cubic 
feet, it will lift about 350 pounds of cable. The cable 
used weighs eighty-seven pounds per thousand feet. An 
American type of balloon, known as “dilatable” Cit 
expands as it rises), will lift more weight and hence 
will go higher, but it is less maneuverable in a high 
wind and harder to handle on the ground. It bucks and 
flies “off wind.” The English design, with its air-filled 
fins, is in more common use. 

Balloons, though harmless enough, can be very dan- 
gerous to their handlers. Filled ‘with hydrogen, the 
—— are highly inflammable. On the ground, escap- 
ing hydrogen will ignite with explosive force. In the 
air, lightning or enemy tracer bullets can bring the 
bags down in flames. Most dangerous, however, is the 
cable. When a balloon explodes in midair, the cable 
can come down with the sting of a coiled spring, or it 
can drape itself over high-tension wires with lethal 
effect. The cable, even under normal conditions, be- 
comes charged with static electricity. Many a man at 
the winch has been knocked cold by the charge. The 
marines expect to use barrage balloons to protect air- 
ports and encampments from low-level bombing. As a 
matter of fact, the balloon men say, they may be used 
for a good many other purposes—they are still in the 
experimental stage. 

But even the Germans have recognized their value. 
It has been reported that vital industrial areas in Ger- 
many have been ringed with the balloons. How many 
balloons are needed to protect a given point is still a 
matter of debate. In England, according to Colonel 
Smith, the balloons have been raised in fixed patterns, 
to make it impossible for an enemy plane to fly through 
the cables without losing a wing. Sometimes the bal- 
loons can be raised into the clouds in such a way that 
nothing at all is visible. But in any case, because the 
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wind never allows the balloon to rise directly over the 
winch, it is impossible to tell from the location of a 
balloon just where the cable is hanging. 

Around airports in England the balloons have been 
placed in much the same manner as a mine field. 
Friendly pilots must know where the opening is in 
order to get through and land. Even then, there are 
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mistakes, and some English planes in Britain have 
tangled inadvertently with the cables. Once inflated, 
the balloons can be raised very quickly. Hence they 
are usually kept on the ground, ready for immediate 
ascent. Every two weeks or so, however, they must be 
deflated and filled again, because air, by an osmosis 


fo) 
action, enters the bag from the atmosphere. 
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He Shared a Ditch With Japs 


From the naval hospital in San Diego has come a 
story of a Marine raider on Tulagi who lay wounded in 
a ditch for 15 minutes beneath two Japs who had shot 
him. The story is told by Private August R. Mont- 
gomery, USMC, now at the hospital recovering from 
chest and arm wounds suffered in the Solomons action. 

“The funny part of it was that one of the two Japs 
wasn’t wounded,” said Montgomery. “I don't know 
whether he just liked me, or figured I was done for.’ 

Private Montgomery’s outfit was with the first wave 
of raiders to land on Tulagi and after the landing im- 
mediately pushed inland. 

“We set up for the night alongside a road,” he related. 
“I was asleep when the first shot rang out. It wasn’t 
until later that I learned what caused it. Nine Japs, 
bold as brass, had come sauntering down the trail. ‘They 
were crafty, keeping to the middle of the trail, where 
our patrols would be sure to see them and they would 
probably be mistaken for Marines. 

“They passed the sentinel, giving the password in 
English, and got clear up to the head of our outfit, near 
where I was sleeping. In the dark, their clothing and 
helmets were easy to mistake. But a platoon sergeant 
named Martin who'd served in China stopped their 

ame. 

“One of the Japs asked him: ‘Hey, buddy, what’s the 
dope? What outfit is this?’ Without a moment’s hesita- 
tion, Martin shot him dead. Long years in the Orient 
helped him detect the Jap accent. 

“That’s when I rolled into the ditch,” Montgomery 
continued. “Two Japs dived in beside me, one on 
either side. Both carried rifles, pistols, and knives. So 
did we, but I didn’t have much time to use mine. Both 
Japs had their rifles jammed into my ribs as soon as I 
hit ditch-bottom. 

“I managed to brush one rifle aside as the Jap on my 
left shot me through the chest. Luckily, the bullet was 
deflected by my ‘dog tag’ ( identification tag), which 
undoubtedly saved my life. The Jap on my right shot 
me through the right arm, but he also shot his con- 
federate. 

“All three of us fell prone in the ditch. Though 
conscious, I couldn’t move because both Japs were on 
top of me. One had his head right up against my neck. 


“Then a Corpsman bent down to roll the Japs off me 
and I got the surprise of my life . the Jap who'd 
been snuggled against my shoulder leaped to his feet 
with a yell, flashing a wicked knife straight for the 
Corpsman's throat. 

“The Corpsman fired the pistol he carried in his 
hand faster than you could blink your eye—and the Jap 
was through.” 

* * + 

“While I was talking, a machine-gun bullet hit the 
phone box—our communications were gone. And there 
we were in the middle of ‘nowhere’ with about 150 
Japs closing in.” 

“That,” said Platoon Sergeant Edward Fristock, 
USMC, “was the tipoft on what the ten men and I 
were in for that night.” 

At that time Marine forces, in a torrential rain, were 
defending ridges west of our airfield. Darkness had pre- 
vented two of our units from making contact, leaving a 
gap of 1,000 yards in the ridge Cine. 

Fristock and his detail, carrying out orders, established 
an outpost in the gap about midnight. Three hours later 
the Japs attacked them. One of their first shots knocked 
out the detail’s communications, while Fristock was 
trying to tell the Marine unit on the right of the attack. 

“One man volunteered to run for reinforcements but 
that was too risky. We decided to drop back about 150 
yards to a ridge. Two men, covering our withdrawal, 
knocked off nine Japs. 

“As we established our new position, 10 more men, 
who had come from somewhere behind, joined us. 

“Then an accidental gun discharge gave away our 
position. The Japs began to holler and scream, shouting 
‘Kill Malini CMarines).’ We yelled right back, ‘Yim- 
mie,’ meaning ‘blood for the Emperor,’ or something. 

“Toward daylight, they started their attack with ma- 
chine guns and light mortars. Their fire was pretty in- 
accurate, most of the mortar shells landing behind us. 
Then our own mortars opened up and drove them off 
the ridge and into a gulley. . . . 

“We knocked off about 20 Japs. I was hit just above 
the eye by a fragment from a hand grenade. The bleed- 
ing blinded me, so I came out. Soon afterward the 
other men joined me and we returned to our base.” 


The First Year of 


THE PACIFIC NAVAL WAR 


By Colonel Clyde H. Metcalf, U.S.M.C. 


The following brief account of the outstanding events 
and the main trends of the naval war in the Pacific 
from Pearl Harbor to one year later has been compiled 
from naval communiques and other published accounts. 
The year began with the greatest disaster in our naval 
history. The Japanese attack on Pearl Harbor did a 
terrific amount of damage to our surface ships and air- 
craft—more than was commonly supposed until the 
Navy’s report of it, made one year later. “Eight battle- 
ships, ten other men-of-war, a floating drydock and 
some 250 army and navy planes were destroyed Or 
damaged by the Japanese carrier-based air attack. Five 
of the battleships, the Arizona, Oklahoma, California, 
Nevada, and West Virginia, were sunk or beached; 
three other battleships, the Pennsylvania, Maryland, 
and Tennessee, and three cruisers, the Helena, Hono- 
lulu, and Raleigh, were damaged. The Arizona blew up 
and was a total loss; the Oklahoma and the old target 
ship Utah capsized and still lie keels-up in their berths 
near Ford Island; the destroyers Cassin and Downes 
blew up. But all the other ships, even including the 
mine layer Oglala which capsized, have been raised and 
have been or will be repaired. Plane losses and the small 
damages to installations have been made good long 
ago, and today ‘Pearl Harbor’ is but an awful mem- 
ory.” 

During the first six months of the year the strategic 
picture appeared to go from bad to worse, but by the 
time the year had past we could confidently state that 
our Pacific Forces had accomplished much towards the 
ultimate defeat of Japan. The Allies had lost all in the 
Far East with the exception of part of China. They still 
held Australia, New Zealand, and a few other island 
positions in the southwest Pacific. Our positions in the 
Central Pacific had been held and strengthened while 
our communications to Australia and the Southwest 

Pacific had been kept open and not seriously attacked 
by the enemy. The Japs had got a hold in the west- 
ernmost Aleutians but we had held most of that long 
chain of islands, and Alaska appeared safe. “Today, 
the United Nations are far stronger in numbers of men, 
ships and planes, in resolution, military leadership, 
organization and purpose, than they were a year ago. 
The enemy has been checked, even though not com- 
pletely halted.” We appear to be on the long road of 


reconquest of what we have lost—the ultimate destruc- 
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tion of the Japanese naval strength and the forcing of 
the enemy to accept our will. 

Omitting the great opening event of the war, let us 
list month by month and by dates the leading events of 
the naval war that appear to be significant as having 
a bearing on the final results of this war of attrition: 


DECEMBER 


8 to 23. The heroic defense of Wake Island, as the 
result of which all our forces there were lost; they sank 
one enemy cruiser, two destroyers, and one gunboat and 
shot down many planes. This epic affair did more than 
can be estimated towards the building up of the Ameri- 
can will to fight to a victorious end. 

13. The Navy Department announced that Guam 
had been lost. 

16. Japanese made an unsuccessful attack on Mid- 
way. 

25. Hongkong surrendered to the Japanese. 

27. Japanese bombed open city of Manila. 

31. Japanese landed only twenty miles from Manila. 

JANUARY 

2. Japanese took Manila while the American and 
Philippine troops retired towards defensive positions on 
Bataan. 

1]. Japanese invaded the northern islands of the 
Dutch East Indies, landing in Sarawak, on Borneo, and 
at several places on Celebes. 

19. Japanese invaded Burma from Thailand. 

23. Japanese landed on New Britain, an Australian 
mandated island northeast of New Guinea. 

31. U. S. Naval Forces attacked Japanese positions 
on islands of the Marshall and Gilbert groups in the 
Central Pacific. Air or surface force raids were made on 
Makin, Roi Island of the Kwajalein atoll, Kwajalein 
Island, Watje atoll and Taroa Island. As a result of 
these attacks sixteen enemy ships were sunk and 41 
Jap planes and many shore installations were de- 


stroved. 
y FEBRUARY 


2. Congress appropriated $26,500,000.00 for the 
Navy. 

14. Japanese forces invaded the oil fields of Sumatra. 

15. Singapore fell to the Japs after a two-week siege. 

24. Vice Admiral Halsey’s naval force made bomb- 
ing raid and bombarded Japanese-held Wake Island, 


doing considerable damage to shore installations. 
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27. U.S. and Allied naval forces were overwhelmed 
by superior enemy forces in the Battle of the Java Sea. 
The Houston and other U. S. ships believed lost. 

Late in February the old aircraft carrier Langley was 
lost somewhere south of Java. 


Marcu 


4. Halsey’s naval units made bombing attack on 
Makin Island. 

8. Japanese occupied Rangoon after its partial de- 
struction by British forces. Other enemy troops landed 
at Lae and Salamau, on the northeast coast of New 
Guinea. 

9. Japanese overran Java, the most populous, richest 
and supposedly the strongest held of the East Indies. It 
was the Allied nations’ last stronghold in the barrier 
archipelago. 

10. First phases of the Battle of the Coral Sea 
opened. Ships and land installations at and near Sala- 
maua and Lae were bombed by fleet and army land- 
based aircraft. More than twenty enemy ships were 
sunk or damaged as well as heavy damage inflicted to 
shore establishments. The raid broke up preparations 
of the Japanese for a drive to the south, delaying their 
further advance for about two months. 

13. Japanese landed in the Solomons, making a seri- 
“ ‘ to the supply route to Australia. 

General MacArthur reached Australia from the 
Philienines and assumed command of United Nations 
forces in the Southwest Pacific. 

25. Japanese occupied the Andaman Islands in the 
Bay of Bengal. 

APRIL 


9. Bataan peninsula fell to the enemy after a four- 
month siege: 3,000 U. S. troops escaped to Corregidor, 
but about 30,000 Americans and Filipinos were cap- 
tured. 

. U.S. PT vessels made a night attack on a Jap 
cruiser protected by four destroyers, seriously damaging 
the cruiser and leaving another vessel in a sinking con- 
dition. 

8. American bombers under Brigadier General 
Doolittle made a surprise air raid on Tokyo, Yokohama, 
and other Japanese cities. 

25. Washington announced that U. S. 
arrived in New Caledonia—a strong position on the ex- 
‘posed flank of the supply route to Australia. 


trc OPS h ad 


May 


May was the first month of great aircraft carrier ac- 
tions. The Japs gathered forces for a new thrust to the 
south; our naval and army aircraft broke up enemy 
ship concentrations; the Battle of the Coral Sea, a great 
U. S. victory, followed and the enemy as well as the 
Pacific Fleet began a shift of forces to ‘the Central Pa- 


cific. 
4. U.S. carrier planes raided an enemy ship con- 


March-April 


centration at Tulagi and sank or damaged twelve Japa- 
= ships. 

Corregidor surrendered to the Japanese. Nearly 
all o the officers and enlisted men of the 4th Marines, 
of the Marine detachments serving in the Philippines, 
and several hundred naval personnel were believed to 
have been captured. 

7. Battle of the Coral Sea. “Planes from the Lexing- 
ton caught a Japanese c carrier, believed to be the new 
carrier Ryukaka, just as she was launching planes, and 
after a heavy and well-delivered attack sent back the 
jubilant report: ‘Scratched one flat-top.’” The action 
took place in the Louisiade Archipelago and later re- 
ports state that not only the Ryukaka but also an enemy 
heavy cruiser was sunk. Japanese aircraft located the 
Sims and tanker Neosho in the Coral Sea; sank the 
former and damaged the latter, causing it to sink a few 
days later. 

8. The Battle of the Coral Sea was continued: 
ington and Yorktown squadrons smashed at two more 
Japanese carriers.” They left what was thought to be 
the Shokaku ablaze as a result of bomb and torpedo 
hits. But during this attack Jap planes located the Lex- 
ington and delivered a furious attack with bombers and 
torpedo planes making two hits with each of those 
weapons besides doing damage with near misses. Sev- 
eral fires were started but the Lexington steamed away 
only to have some violent internal explosions and more 
fires which forced her abandonment. She was finally 
sunk by American torpedoes. 


“Lex- 


JUNE 


This month was one of completing the assembling of 
forces west of Hawaii and of the greatest carrier and 
land-based airplane battle yet recorded, and of a Japa- 
nese advance into the Aleutians. 

3. Japanese planes bombed Dutch Harbor in the 
Eastern Aleutians and landed forces in the Western 
Aleutians. 

A Navy PBY sighted a great Japanese fleet 700 miles 
west of and headed toward Midw: ay. 

4-6. Battle of Midway. The battle opened with 
Marine Corps dive bombers and army “Flying Fort- 
resses” attacking the main enemy carrier force. The 
Marine pilots scored three hits on a carrier, probably 
the Soryu, but with terrific losses. The few remaining 
went out for a second attack and made two bomb hits on 
a Japanese battleship. Shortly after they had left Mid- 
way on the first flight, a large group of enemy planes 
attacked Midw ray. Marine fighters were in the air ready 
for them and with the aid of antiaircraft fire accounted 
for about 40 of the enemy planes. In the meantime, the 
planes of our carriers were on their way to attack the 
Japanese carrier group which had been softened up to 
some extent by the earlier attack. Dive bombers and tor- 
pedo planes took part in the assault. “The two biggest 
carriers of the Japanese, the Kaga and the Akagi, were 
knocked out, and a third, the Soryu, was damaged.” Two 
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battleships and one destroyer were hit. Planes from 
the enemy carriers located ‘and attacked the Yorktown 
and made both torpedo and bomb hits. While this was 
happening U. S. planes located a fourth Jap carrier, the 
Hiryu, with battleships, cruisers and destroyers. The 
Hiryu was hit several times and sank next day. Two 
of the battleships were hit and a cruiser badly damaged. 
A submarine sank the damaged Soryu. Army planes 
further damaged the Akagi; both it and the Kaga went 
down. 

The battle raged on the second day but with less 
fury. Our Flying Fortresses attacked an enemy force 
west of Midway and made a direct hit on a cruiser. 
Marine Corps planes s damaged another. The Fortresses 
made still another attack and scored three hits on a 
heavy cruiser. Our carriers followed the retreating 
enemy fleet 

Early in the morning of June 6 two groups of enemy 
ships were located. Gus carrier planes attacked one 
group of two heavy cruisers and three destroyers. ‘Two 
or more hits were made on each cruiser and both of 
them later went down. One destroyer was sunk. In ad- 
dition to the ship losses noted, the Japs lost about 
275 aircraft and between 4,000 and 5,000 killed or 
drowned. The Yorktown was sunk by an enemy sub- 
marine while being towed. The great Japanese striking 
force had been turned back with a heavy loss in the 
more important types of ships and our position in the 
central Pacific was secure. 

27. U.S. bombers attacked Japanese occupied Wake 
Island. 

Jury 


The month of July was largely one of setting the 
stage for events to come by the Unieed States force and 
apparently one of licking wounds on the part of the 
Japs. Repeated bombing attacks were made against the 
Japanese positions in the Western Aleutians. 

8. Attack on Kiska No. 103. 
Makin Island. 


Buna. 
Aucust 


The great victory over the Japanese navy off Midway 
paved the way for the first major offensive move in 
August for the American naval forces, which changed 
the : whole complexion of the war in the Pacific. The 
average American learned for the first time of a strange 
place. called Guadalcanal, which was not a coral but 
an island. The threat to the supply route to Australia 
of having an airfield on that island in the southeast 
Solomons was removed by the Ist Division of Marines 
taking it away from the Japs. 

7-9. Under the cover of strong naval forces a Marine 
division under Major General A. A. Vandegrift made 
forced landings on Tulagi, Gavatu, Tanambogo and 
Guadalcanal in the British Solomon Islands, taking the 
enemy everywhere by surprise. Resistance was strong 
on most of the islands but was overcome by the end of 
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the third day. But the campaign had only just begun. 

8. “A Task Force of the Pacific Fleet, protected by 
Navy patrol planes, heavily bombarded a group of 
enemy ships, camp facilities and shore installations at 
Kiska.” The shore batteries were silenced, fires started 
and severe damage inflicted to the camp area; one cargo 
ship was later found sunk. The patrol planes returned 
the following day and made bomb hits on two ships. 

9. In the early hours of the third day of the opera- 
tions in the Solomons, a strong Japanese n naval force 
sneaked into positions where Australian and U. S. 

naval vessels were covering our transports and a terrific 
night battle ensued in which our heavy cruisers Astoria, 
Quincy, and Vincennes and the Australian cruiser Can- 
berra were sunk with little known loss to the enemy. 
This disaster threatened seriously to offset the gains 
made by the successful landing attacks. 

17. United States Marines staged a hit-run raid on 
Makin Island in the northern Gilberts: they wiped out 
the Japanese garrison and destroyed shore establish- 
= 

The Battle of the Tenaru River on Guadalcanal 
‘aaiaks in a smashing victory for our Marines. 

24. Army bombers attacked a large Japanese carrier 

in the southwest Pacific and reported four hits. Our 
carrier aircraft attacked and severely damaged the Japa- 
nese carrier Ryuzyo and made several hits on cruisers 
and on a battleship. The enemy naval force which also 
contained a number of transports was headed toward 
Tulagi and Guadalcanal, with the obvious intention 
of trying to retake those places. Japanese aircraft made 
three attacks on the airfield on Guadalcanal. The dam- 
age to the enemy vessels caused them to give up the 
intended attack. 

30. Australian forces wiped out a Japanese landing 
force which had landed three days before at Milne Bay 
on the eastern tip of New Guinea. 


SEPTEMBER 


During the latter part of August and throughout Sep- 
tember the Marines on Guadalcanal and the other 
Solomon Islands were holding on by the skin of their 
teeth with repeated threats made to their slender and 
intermittent line of supply. In the early part of the 
period the enemy raided them with planes but, as time 
went on, the Marines got aircraft in operation on 
Guadalcanal and in many fights bested the attacking 
Japs, and finally were able to carry the war in the air to 
the enemy. T he naval forces did splendid work to help 
the Marines hold on by keeping them supplied and by 
turning back enemy reinforcements. 

12-15. Marines on Guadalcanal were heavily en- 
gaged in holding back Japanese forces trying to retake 
the important airfield. The Marines’ positions were 
shelled by enemy ships several times at night. 

15. The Wasp was sunk “by a concentration of Japa- 
nese submarines lurking in the southern Solomons.” 
The Wasp with a task force was at the time engaged in 
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covering the movement of reinforcements and supplies 
into Guadalcanal. 

25-28. Repeated air encounters by Marine Corps and 
Anny planes took place against Japanese planes over 
Guadalcanal. Our planes shot down 42 of the enemy 
planes and damaged at least three others. 


OcTOBER 


The Solomon Islands campaign went on with much 
the same tempo as during September. The Marines on 
Guadalcanal were gradually getting the upper hand, 
both on the ground and in the air. Moves by the Japa- 
nese to drive our forces from the island continued while 
our naval forces parried these moves, but became en- 
gaged in sea battles of considerable magnitude and suf- 
fered some losses but forced the enemy to retire. In 
spite of strong resistance the Japanese were able to land 
substantial reinforcements on Guadalcanal. 

3. The Navy Department announced that U. S. 
Army troops had occupied positions in the Andreanof 
group of the Aleutian Islands and were operating air 
fields on the islands of that group. All types of army 
planes made repeated attacks on the Japanese position 
on Kiska from these fields. 

3-4. During the night Navy and Marine Corps dive 
bombers attacked an enemy heavy cruiser and several 
destroyers engaged i in landing reinforcements on Guad- 
alcanal. One cruiser was hit. Shortly after daylight a 
group of Navy and Marine Corps. torpedo bombers 
scored two torpedo hits on the same cruiser. 

5. A Navy Task Force with carriers attacked enemy 
ships with planes while Army long range bombers 
raided near- -by Japanese bases in the southw est Pacific. 
About five enemy vessels including one cruiser were 
damaged by bombs dropped by the carrier planes. Our 
forces suffered no losses. The following night Navy and 
Marine Corps dive bombers attacked six enemy de- 
stroyers and sank one and damaged another. 

8. Navy and Marine Corps dive bombers and tor- 
pedo planes, assisted by fighters, attacked a Japanese 
force of one cruiser and five destroyers northwest of 
Guadalcanal. They hit the cruiser both with bombs and 
a torpedo and left it burning. 

9. Marine Corps planes attacked a Japanese force of 
two cruisers and four destroyers north of New Georgia 
Island. A direct hit sank one cruiser and the other 
was damaged. 

11-12. At about midnight a group of U. S. cruisers 
and destroyers intercepted a Japanese force of cruisers, 
destroyers and transports to the westward of Savo Island 
headed for landing troops on Guadalcanal. A 30-minute 
battle with guns and torpedoes followed and the enemy 
was forced to withdraw, after having lost one heavy 
cruiser, four destroyers, a transport, and suffered damage 
to other vessels. Our naval group lost a destroyer and 
suffered damage to several other ships. Another enemy 
cruiser and a destroyer were believed to have been sunk 
by Guadalcanal planes in the area north of New 
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Georgia Island, the following afternoon. 

13-14. During the night the airfield and shore instal- 
lations on Guadalcanal were heavily bombarded by an 
enemy fleet force which included battleships, cruisers, 
and destroyers. The airfield was subjected to repeated 
bombing raids. The bombardment was repeated the 
three following nights and bombing of the airfield con- 
tinued with our planes taking a heavy toll and carrying 
the air war to the enemy. 

22-23. During the night U. S. long range aircraft at- 
tacked enemy ships in the Shortland Island area of the 
Solomon Islands. Bomb or torpedo hits were made on 
three vessels. 

25. Vice Admiral William F. Halsey took command 
of the South Pacific Force. 

26. A U. S. Carrier Task Force exchanged air at- 
tacks with a similar enemy force northeast of Guadal- 
canal and near the Santa Cruz Islands. Our force lost 
a destroyer and the aircraft carrier Hornet. Two enemy 
carriers of the Zuikaku class were known to have been 
damaged—one badly. Two enemy battleships were 
damaged as well as several cruisers. About 100 enemy 
planes were shot down. The Japanese force withdrew. 
No Japanese aircraft carriers were reported in that 
theatre of operations up to the date of this writing (Jan- 
uary 12, 1943). 


NovEMBER 


During this month the naval war in the Pacific was 
characterized by night actions of surface forces up to 
and including battleships and with the absence of carrier . 
aircraft fighting. The fight for the control of the south- 
eastern Solomons went on at sea, on land, and in the 
air. Air forces operating from the Guadalcanal field 
more than held their own while the ground forces on 
that island not only held what they had but at times 
carried the war to the Japanese. Early in the month the 
most serious threat of a return of the Japanese in force 
began to develop and culminated in one of the most im- 
portant naval battles of the first year of the war. 

7. U. S. aircraft attacked an enemy surface force 
of one cruiser and ten destroyers, and shot down a num- 
ber of planes trying to protect the force. 

12. U. S. naval forces bombarded enemy positions 
on Guadalcanal doing considerable damage and sink- 
ing thirty landing boats. They were attacked by enemy 
planes while our planes defended them: a sky battle 
developed with the Japs having the heavier losses. 

13. The first phase of night battles off Savo Island 
began. An enemy force of two battleships, two heavy 
cruisers, four light cruisers and ten destroyers ap- 
proached Guadalcanal for preliminary bombardment of 
American —_ in order to prepare the way for 
a large scale landing attack. A large group of enemy 
transports was reported to be not far behind. The Japa- 
nese bombardment force approached in three groups. 
They were met in a surprise encounter by units of the 

Pacific Fleet. A close range battle followed in which 
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some of the enemy became so confused they fired into 
their own ships. Our cruisers boldly engaged battleships 
at almost point blank range. The enemy forces retired 
to the north with several damaged ships which our air- 
craft attacked repeatedly the next day. 

14. Japanese bombardment force returned and bom- 
barded our Guadalcanal positions soon after midnight. 
A group of twelve enemy transports approached for 
landing operations but were heavily attacked by our air 
forces and at least eight of them were sunk; the re- 

mainder kept on towards Guadalcanal. Later they were 
found beached west of our positions and were destroyed 
by bombs, shore artillery and ships gun-fire. 

14-15. During the night between these two days 
another night-battle took place in the same general area 
in which U. S. battleships and other vessels engaged 
Japanese ships of all types. One of our new battleships 
sank three enemy cruisers before they reached their 
firing range, and shortly afterwards claimed a fourth 
that came up astern of it. Other ships helped out in 
the destruction. In this action and the previous ones of 
the three days operations in that area, our forces sank 
two battleships, three heavy, three large, and three light 
cruisers, six destroyers, eight transports and four cargo 
ships, and damaged two battleships and seven de- 
stroyers. The U. S. naval forces lost the light cruisers 
Atlanta and Juneau and six destroyers. No damage to 
other U. S. vessels was reported. Our battleships and 
light vessels showed that they were capable of handing 
out terrific punishment in night battle. Halsey was 
given the temporary grade of Admiral a few days later. 
The U. S. naval forces retained a much better control 
of the waters around Guadalcanal. 


DECEMBER 


The first week of December, 1942, which finishes 
the first year of the war in the Pacific covered by this 
article was characterized by a step-up in land based air- 
craft operations and some lesser attempts of the Japa- 
nese to reinforce their beleaguered forces on Guadal- 
canal and by their gradually being driven out of eastern 
> of New Guinea. 

1. During the night of November 30-December 1, a 
Japanese force of troop transports, escorted by naval 
units, was intercepted and engaged by a Pacific Fleet 
Task Force in the waters just north ‘of Guadalcanal. 
The enemy force was turned back with the loss of two 


=) 
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large destroyers (or cruisers), four destroyers, two 
transports, and one cargo ship sunk. The U. S. force 
lost the heavy cruiser Northampton and one destroyer. 

3. An air striking group from Guadalcanal attacked 
a Japanese naval force 150 miles northwest of the U. S. 
airfield and made bomb and torpedo hits on four of the 
enemy ships and shot down ten planes. One of the 
enemy vessels was sunk the next day and three others 
were sighted in flames. 


* * * 


From the above brief chronology of the first year of 
the war in the Pacific, it is obvious that no decision has 
yet been reached but the gains over losses for the year 
since Pearl Harbor appear to have been definitely on 
the side of the United States. From our point of view 
the war did not start until we had been dealt that smash- 
ing blow. Taking into account our losses on December 
7, 1941, it may still be maintained that Japanese naval 
position at the end of a year of war is weaker than it 
was before the surprise attack on our Pacific Fleet. To 


most Americans who knew conditions in the Pacific after 


Pearl Harbor and our general lack of preparedness for 
a global war, the results for the year were far better 
than could have been reasonably expected. 

Since to a large extent war is a matter of positions, the 
Japanese have won many positions vital to them while 
we have with the codperation of our allies only suc- 
ceeded in holding part of our positions and during the 
last half of the year have taken some less important po- 
sitions back from the enemy. We did, however, turn 
back repeated attempts of the Japs to cut our supply 
line to Australia and have held in the Central Pacific 
and clung to most of our positions in the Northern Pa- 
cific. 

But the real tests of this ocean war are yet to come. 
The side that is stronger this year and next will score 
the winning points. While our new additions of ships, 
planes, troops, etc. as well as those of the enemy are 
kept secret, there is no reason to believe that we are not 
replacing our losses and even adding to our fighting 
strength in the Pacific. The Japs still have the ability to 
replace some of their losses but they are probably not 
able to keep up the naval and air fighting strength with 
which they entered the war. If these assumptions are 
accepted we can get a better picture of the situation and 
the trend of the war by an analysis of the losses on 


both sides. 
BS 


Debunking the “Supermen” 


“The men in my squad fire low at the base of the trees,” writes a 


marine corporal from the Guadalcanal front. 


“There is too much 


high fire going on. I have observed the Japs often getting short of 
ammunition. They cut bamboo and crack it together to simulate 
rifle fire to draw our fire. They ain’t supermen; they're just tricky 


bastards.” —Infantry Journal. 





SHIP LOSSES IN THE PACIFIC 


By Joel D. Thacker 


Japanese and United States naval losses in the various phases of the first year’s Battle of the Pacific are shown in 
the following tables. The figures are based on official Navy Department announcements and include United States 
ships scuttled or destroyed to prevent their capture by the Japanese. The box score of ships sunk and damaged: 


























Hawaiian Waters (December 7, 1941) Java Waters (January-March, 1942) 
JAPAN USS. JAPAN USS. 
Sunk Damaged Sunk Damaged Libs Sunk Damaged Sunk Damaged 
Battleships MRS ENS Nitrile 2: Aa tlhe 0 0 2 6 PE SER ene fee 0 ] 0 0 
Light Comieers ........... 0 Pg 3 Heavy Cruisers .......... 0 l ] 0 
ee ESSE ee 0 0 2 | Lignt Crufeemt ... 2.054... 2 | 0 l 
Submarines aye ee) ae 3 O 0 0 Destroyers PAR Bt SAR 1 rs 2 5 2 
Plane Tenders ........... 0 0 0 l Submarines ............. l 0 0 0 
Minelayers ext SAL peer Ce ree D O O O 1 Gunboats x sieaN ar dest tea ieee ciety es ¢) 0 l 0 
Minesweepers LP GIAEeY Fe 0 0 ] 0 Plane Tenders ........... 0 O ] 0 
Target Ship ch len aie Tee 0 0 | 0 Tankers ..........0..... 0 0 ] 0 
Repair, Supply, a ae aS @) O | 4 Transports Abe $c > i te Satan Satacarens 8 2 0 0 
Se, Sak: 3 ») 7 16 2 ee 18 7 9 3 
*Damaged at Midway. 
ee ee New Guinea Waters (March 10, 1942) 
Wake Island (December 8-23, 1941) JAPAN _ 
: Sunk Damaged Sunk Damaged 
JAPAN US. acini “ 
Sunk Damaged Sunk Damaged Heavy Cruisers Pas dtewh wes 2 0 0 0 
Light Couisers ........... l 0 0 0 Light Cruisers ........... l l 0 0 
SEE 4 l 0 0 Peetoyers  . le cae aks 2 2 0 0 
Submarines pee rey heh, 2 Oual al ] 0 O O Gunboats A ge ora ey We eee Z ] O 0 
SS ee ae a l l 0 0 Plane Tenders ........... 0 l 0 0 
; - UI Oink e ko 8s 3 4 : 's 
Total .............. , : 0 0 Cargo, Merchant, etc. ..... 5 2 0 0 
Philippine Waters (Dec. 7, 1941-May 6, 1942) rr re _: 0 0 
APAN u.S, 
Sunk Damaged Sunk Damaged Coral Sea Battle (May 4-8, 1942) 

»shIDsS JAPAN tS. 
— ; : i ly Pig stmatetiallde 4 : “ : Sunk Damaged Sunk Damaged 
se ei egllatai atad eee ee | 2 l l 
NS TE 0 0 l 0 | RT aes 

2 Heavy Cruisers .......... l ] 0 0 
Gunboats, Patrol, etc. ..... 4 0 + 0 ae ntsc 
Light Cruisers ....0...0.5 l 2 0 l 
Submarine Tenders ...... 0 0 l 0 
; ee aA a 2 0 ] 0 
Minesweepers ........... 0 0 5 0 Cities 
0 ESP es 4 ] 0 0 
ee ere eeree 4 0 2 0 
fi a Plane Tenders ........... 0 l 0 0 
a eee 7 8 2 0 aie 

RS ie oy fa ooo l 0 ] 0 
Repair, Supply, etc. ....... 2 l 3 0 a . 4 0 0 
diary A gel 8 ‘ - 5 Tansports ...-- +--+ +++. 2 

a? are a ee * Cargo, Merchant, etc. ..... l l 0 0 
7 15 7 

Total ...-........-. a | SS eae meee : = sf 4 

Marshall-Gilbert Islands (January 31, 1942) Midway Battle (June 3-7, 1942) 
JAPAN LS: JAPAN USS. 
Sunk Damaged Sunk Damaged Sunk Damaged Sunk Damaged 

Converted Carriers ....... 0 l 0 0 re are 0 3 0 0 
Light Cruisers ........... l 0 0 l iri, ir dahl og 4 0 l 0 
eS ee 0 l 0 l Heavy Cruisers .......... 2 4 0 0 
Se ee 2 0 0 0 Lat Comet. owe, ss 0 ] 0 0 
oe eee 3 l 0 0 eee 3 2 l 0 
Ee rear l l 0 0 ere are 3 l 0 0 
oS re 7 3 0 0 NR 5 Se ceed cs ] 0 0 0 

oes a Cook ke 14 7 0 2 » RO ees = 2 0 
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Aleutian Waters (June 3-October 16, 1942) RECAPITULATION 











JAPAN US. 
Sunk Damaged Sunk Damaged JAPAN US. 
Light Cruisers ........... l 3 0 0 Sunk Damaged Sunk Damaged 
8 ee ener l 6 2 6 
NS ec se oo ee 1] 3 0 0 
ae Se ee ee re 6 6 4 l 
Submarines ............. 2 2 0 0 
: ne Converted Carriers ........ l 2 0 0 
Gunboats, Patrol, ete. ..... 2 l 0 0 . 
Minesweepers 2 0 0 0 Heavy ee a ae 12 13 ») ] 
cian om. es ane Se 5 2 0 0 Light Cruisers... . 2.5002: 18 30 2 3 
Car nn on Boon Voki ae we 6 6 0 0 TIPU oo sinceg es onan 58 33 22 s 
“ oe) See go. coin cae ds 27 2 5 0 
rey Te 29 18 0 0 Gunboats, Patrol, etc. ...... 21 5 12 0 
' a i Plane Tenders ........... l 4 | ] 
Solomon Islands (August sense wee re ee ~ el a 0 0 0 
hiedtiaenih: Saiiiliaiinal Minelayers > PN Re eae 2 0 0 0 l 
Battleships ............-. 1 2 0 © Minesweepers ........ ER Alli Seep cll 
Carriers Poa D ates « 70.)- 2 Sgn od ] 3 2 0 Tan kers She Pie ea ok ere i 2 l 8 4 0 
Heavy Cruisers .......... 6 6 4 l I ransports cere e eee e reece 61 33 / I 
bee Coal 2. ss. 7 16 2 0 Repair, Supply, etc. ....... 8 3 4 4 
ee, 19 12 3 Cargo, Merchant, etc. .... 93 37 17 8 
Plane Tenders ........... | l 0 0 Teteli. . oo SE Oe eee 
Gunboats, Patrol, etc. ..... F 0 | 0 aes ae: 
pe rT ee 18 6 4 l 
CE, Oc hacicdcnees 8 3 6 0 The foregoing includes ships sunk or damaged by 
Total 66 56 3] U. S. Army Air Forces while under U. S. Navy com- 
eo oe ata, ) ; bagi 
Pacific and Far Eastern Waters Does not include losses inflicted by General Mac- 
(By Submarines ) JAPAN US. Arthur's Australian-based bombers which have sunk or 


Sunk Damaged Sunk Damaged damaged more than 100 ships in the past five months. 





Converted Carriers ....... l l 0 0 Does not include the oe Japanese ships sunk 
Heavy Cruisers .......... ] l 0 0 and damaged by the U. S. Army Air Forces in the 
Light Cruisers ........... 3 2 0 0 Philippines, Far East, Nekoi East Indies, and the 
RN reer re 7 3 | ] Bay of Bengal: 
Gunboats, Patrol, etc. ...... 6 l 6 0 5 pe 2 
Plane Tenders ........... 0 l 0 0 ie .) ae 
, eS ee l 2 
Minesweepers ........... l 0 l 0 Pie ae 0 | 
aay paneer here 13 7 0 0 | ne ae 4 19 
Ce ee ee 10 2 l 0 Timi 2 6 
Repair, Supply, etc. ....... 6 0 0 Submarines ............. 8 5 
Cargo, Merchant, etc. ..... 45 12 4 6 yO a. s 0 7 
Ee ae. 2 93 32 13 7 I SRS 5 Ke ven an arses 3 3 
: FO Soest cesar 20 34 
Submarines Lost JAPAN USS. Cargo, Supply, ete. ....... 5 18 
Sunk Damaged Sunk Damaged : 
ee Ee: 18 0 4 0 pT ee se 0 44 90 
BS = 


False Security 


Can we honestly go to sleep at night lulled by the capture of a 
stretch of African coast or a hold on a Pacific island? Can we put up 
our feet contentedly or wrangle among ourselves because we've 
struggled back over a few feet of “the long miles that lie ahead?—LrEw- 
TENANT GENERAL Brenon B. SoMERVELL, quoted in the Coast 
Artillery Journal. 





Presidential Citation of Fourth Marines 


On April 30, 1942, the War Department issued as defense elements executed effective counter battery ac- 
General Orders, No. 21, the following citation: tion. Antiaircraft batteries firing at extreme ranges ex- 
acted a heavy toll of hostile attacking planes, and Naval 
and Marine units from exposed stations assured the de- 
fense of the beaches and approaches to the fortified 
islands. By unceasing labor and regardless of enemy ac- 
tivity, essential utilities were restored and the striking 
power of the command maintained unimpaired. 

As a result of their splendid combined efforts, rugged- 
ness, and devotion to duty the various units and services 
. es ; comprising the Harbor Defenses of Manila and Subic 
States Forces in the Philippines, are cited for outstand- P o ; ; 

: , . Bays frustrated a major hostile attempt to reduce the 
ing performance of duty in action, during the period iictaias 6k td: iia 
from March 14 to April 9, 1942, inclusive. ere Ra hy hang viens — ee 

Alvhetigh subjected cepemelly to intense dnd pro ncluded in the above citation are the following 
longed artillery bombardment by concealed hostile bat- 
teries in Cavite Province and to heavy enemy aerial 
attacks, during the period above-mentioned, and despite 
numerous casualties and extensive damage inflicted on 
defensive installations and utilities, the morale, ingenu- 
ity, and combat efficiency of the entire command have 
remained at the high standard which has impressed 
fighting men the world over. é According to existing regulations any individual who 

On March 15, approximately 1,000 240mm. projec” wag assigned to or attached as a member of the organiza- 
tiles were fired at Forts Frank and Drum, and large ,._). ; ale a 
‘ rr tions listed above during the period covered by the Citation 
numbers of lesser caliber projectiles struck Forts Hughes “esa : 
of United States forces in the Philippines is entitled to 
and Mills. Again on March 20, over 400 240mm. shells ; piggy : ‘ 
a RE ER ka” the prescribed individual device as part of the uni- 
form at all times and wherever serving. As far as is now 


Drum, while enemy air echelons made a total of 50 
known, with a few exceptions, all of the Marine Corps 


attacks on Fort Mills with heavy aerial bombs. 
During the entire period all units maintained their personnel are now prisoners of war, having surrendered 


armament at a high degree of efficiency, while seaward upon the capitulation of Corregidor, May 6, 1942. 


Citation of units in the United States Forces in the 
Philippines.—As authorized by Executive Order 9075 
(sec. II, Bull. 11, W.D., 1942), a citation in the name 
of the President of the United States, as public evidence 
of deserved honor and distinction, is awarded to the fol- 
lowing-named units. The citation reads as follows: 

The Harbor Defenses of Manila and Subic Bays and 


Naval and Marine Corps units serving therein, United 


units: 
Fourth United States Marines. 
United States Navy Inshore Patrol, Manila Bay 
area. 
Naval Force District Headquarters, Fort Mills, P. I. 
Naval Force, Mariveles Area, P. I. 


Camp Lejeune, New River, N. C. 


The huge Marine Corps amphibious training base which covers 200 square 
miles of the North Carolina seacoast will bear the name of the late Lieutenant 
General John Archer Lejeune, U.S.M.C., who commanded the Second Division 
of the A.E.F. in France during the first World War and served as Commandant 
of the Marine Corps from 1920 to 1929. The base, formerly known as Marine 
Barracks, New River, North Carolina, has been officially named “C amp Lejeune.” 

Stretching along the wild coast of North Carolina, the reservation is the prin- 
cipal Marine Corps advanced training center for the eastern half of the United 
States. Marines fresh from recruit training at Parris Island, South Carolina, ar- 
rive at New River in unending housandhe to undergo rigorous maneuvers in 
amphibious warfare. The name “Camp Lejeune” is considered particularly fit- 
ting, as General Lejeune had a large part in the development of amphibious 
training in the Corps. 





Decorations and Citations 


NAVY CROSS AND DISTINGUISHED FLYING 
CROSS 


The President of the United States takes pleasure . 


in presenting the NAVY CROSS to 


LIEUTENANT CoLoNeEL RicHarp C. Mancrum, 
U.S.M.C., for service as set forth in the following 


CITATION: 


“For extraordinary heroism and distinguished service 
in the line of his profession as leader of a Marine Scout- 
Bombing Squadron in the Solomon Islands Area against 
enemy forces from August 20 to September 15, 1942. 
Commanding a Navy and Marine Corps striking force 
of sixteen planes, Lieutenant Colonel Mangrum inter- 
cepted and attacked an enemy task force of surface craft 
which was planning to attack our beachhead on Guadal- 
canal. Striking with lightning-like precision, his planes 
dropped all their bombs before the enemy surface craft 
could initiate evasive tactics, making a direct hit on the 
largest transport, blasting men and debris into the water, 
and setting the ship afire. After a cruiser was also hit 
and left burning, later to disappear, the Japanese were 
forced to withdraw and abandon their mission. Lieu- 
tenant Colonel Mangrum’s high quality of leadership 
and the aggressive spirit of his command in action con- 
tributed in large measure to the success achieved by our 
forces and were in keeping with the highest traditions 
of the United States Naval Service.” 


For the President, 


/s/ JaMEs ForRESTAL, 
Acting. 
Secretary of the Navy. 


The President of the United States takes pleasure in 
presenting the DISTINGUISHED FLYING CROSS 
to 

LIEUTENANT CoLoneL RicuHarp C. Mancrum, 
U.S.M.C., for service as set forth in the following 


CITATION: 


“For extraordinary achievement in aerial combat as 
Commander of a Marine Scout-Bombing Squadron dur- 
ing action against enemy Japanese forces in the Solomon 
Islands Campaign on August 28, 1942. Leading a flight 
of planes in a vigorous dive-bombing assault against four 
Japanese destroyers, Lieutenant Colonel Mangrum, by 
his courageous leadership and resolute determination, 
contributed to the sinking of one destroyer, the severe 
damaging of another, and the scoring of a direct hit 
upon a third. His conspicuous initiative and heroic 
devotion to duty were in keeping with the highest tradi- 
tions of the United States Naval Service.” 


For the President, 
/s/ JAMES ForRESTAL, 


Acting. 
Secretary of the Navy. 


NAVY CROSS 


LIEUTENANT COLONEL SAMUEL B. GrierFituH, II, 
U.S.M.C.: “For action in the Matanikau River Sector on 
September 27 when, severely wounded after the only other 
field officer in his battalion had been killed, he refused to 
leave the action until ordered by his superior to relinquish 
command. He thereby maintained his troops’ morale and 


enabled them to fight effectively throughout the day.” 


Captain Witu1am D. Stevenson, U.S.M.C.: “For ac- 
tion during the defense of Henderson Field on September 
13-14 when he daringly led a reconnaissance patrol to- 
ward enemy lines on the battalion’s left flank, despite severe 
rifle and machine-gun fire. Later he remained at his com- 
munications post after other command post personnal had 
been displaced, continuing contact with Marine forces.” 


ra + ra 
LETTERS OF COMMENDATION: 
By Admiral C. W. Nimitz— 


Captain Apert S. Munscu, U.S.M.C. 
For taking part in an emergency and hazardous flight. 


By Admiral W. F. Halsey— 


LieEUTENANT CoLonet Harotp W. Bauer, U.S.M.C. 
For skill, professional knowledge, and leadership as air 
officer in headquarters and as a unit commander in 
the Solomon Islands. Missing in action. 


Mayor Marion A. Fawcett, U.S.M.C. 
For skillfully handling his troops and thereby helping 
in the destruction of an enemy force. 
Caprain James F. SuHerman, U.S.M.C.R. 


For valorous and unselfish courage while leading his 
unit in hand-to-hand fighting in the Battle of the 
Tenaru River. 


First LreurENANT Rosert W. Rynerson, U.S.M.C. 
For aiding injured men and evacuating wounded on 


board ship. 


Seconp LieuTENANT Maurice F. Angarn, U.S.M.C.R. 


For skillfully and courageously leading his platoon and 
outflanking an enemy group near Tenaru village, 


Guadalcanal, August 21, 1942. 


SEeconD LizuTENANT JAMEs L. Jorpan, Jr., U.S.Ni.C.R. 


For outstanding leadership and bravery in leading his 
platoon in the Battle of the Tenaru River. 


Seconp LieuTENANT GeorceE B. MAtTrHews, 
U.S.M.C.R. 
For outstanding leadership and bravery in leading his 
men in the Battle of the Tenaru River. 


Seconp LireuTENANT Joun L. Wiiuiams, U.S.M.C.R. 

For defense of his sector on Guadalcanal against the 

attacks of a strong enemy landing force, August 21, 
1942. 
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Seconp LizurENANT Rosert F. Smiru, U.S.M.C.R. 
For courageous leadership of his men in the Battle of 
the Tenaru River. 
Marine Gunner Epwarp S. Rust, U.S.M.C. 


As a platoon leader, for rushing a strong enemy ma- 
chine gun nest and using grenades, thereby enabling 
his platoon to carry out its mission. 


By Major General A. A. Vandegrift— 
Captain Joun T. Brapsuaw, U.S.M.C.R. 


For outstanding performance of duty in operations 
west of the Iiieeanirac River, Guadalcanal— —keep- 
ing up regimental communications. 

Caprain Ricuarp Tonis, U.S.M.C.R. 

For burial assistance to deceased members of the 

American forces. 
By Vice Admiral ]. H. Towers— 
Marine Gunner Maynarp E. Jurson, U.S.M.C. 

For taking part in an emergency and hazardous flight, 
June 2, 1942. 


By Rear Admiral Thomas C. Kinkaid— 
Caprain Aubert H. Scuterman, U.S.M.C. 
As Battery Officer shooting down four enemy planes. 
Captain Harry A. Watcporr, U.S.M.C. 
As Control Officer in the Battle of the Coral Sea 
shooting down four enemy planes. 
By Captain F. C. Denebrink, U.S.N.— 
Captain E. N. Rypatcu, U.S.M.C. 


For outstanding performance of duty in rescuing men 


from the burning U.S.S. Wakefield. 


By Colonel J. M. Arthur, U.S.M.C.— 
Mayor Ewart S. Laue, U.S.M.C.R. 

For excellent performance of duty as battalion com- 
manding officer in an attack against a strongly held 
enemy position, resulting in the killing of 114 of 
the enemy with a loss of only nine of our men, in 
the Matanikau sector. 


By Colonel W. B. Tuttle, U.S.A.— 


LiEUTENANT CoLoneEL RusseELt Lioyp, U.S.M.C. 
For capable and forceful leadership in Guadalcanal. 


LieuTENANT A. S. Wa ker, Jr., U.S.M.C 
For opening a jungle trail in an energetic, intelligent, 
and efficient fashion. 


Re ce. 
PROMOTION OF OFFICERS 


To Brigadier General—Temporary : 


L. W. T. Waller, Jr., U.S.M.C.R. 
Lewie G. Merritt, U.S.M.C. 


To Colonel—Temporary : 


George C. Hamner, U.S.M.C. 
Jacob Lienhard, U.S.M.C. 
Robert C. Thaxton, U.S.M.C. 
Fred G. Patchen, U.S.M.C., Ret. 
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George F. Adams, U.S.M.C., Ret. 
Alfred A. Watters, U.S.M.C.R. 
John D. Macklin, U.S.M.C.R. 


To Lieutenant Colonel—Temporary, U.S.M.C., Ret. 


Herbert Hardy Clifford Prichard 
Joseph G. Ward Francis S. Kieren 
William P. Richards Carl S. Schmidt 
Ralph W. Culpepper Harry W. Gamble 
Maurl Corbett Roscoe Arnett 
Harold W. Whitney Lemuel A. Haslup 


To Lieutenant Colonel, U.S.M.C.R. 


John C. Machamer 
Edmond E. Fout 
Frank V. McKinless 
Ralph M. King 
Durant S. Buchanan 
Harry G. Fortune 
Charles H. Cox 
Walter T. Short 
John J. Carter 
John W. Scott, Jr. 
Robert E. Macfarlane 
Angelo J. Cincotta Joseph T. Crowley 
Joseph H. Berry William J. Wise 

R: alph L. Schiesswohl 


Otto Lessing 
Frederick W. Hopkins 
Frederick A. Stevens 
Horace W. Card 
Carlton A. Fisher 
Edwin O. Schultz 
Howard W. Houck 
Thomas E. Ringwood 
Philip H. Crimmins 
Burdette Hagerman 
Clarence L. Jordan 
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PROMOTIONS FOR GALLANTRY IN ACTION, 

FOR OUTSTANDING PERFORMANCE OF DUTY 

ON MIDWAY DURING THE BATTLE OF MID. 
WAY, JUNE 4 AND 5, 1942: 


Promoted to First Lieutenant— 
QuaArTERMASTER CLerK Wiiu1AM P. Lucius, U.S.M.C. 


Promoted to Marine Gunner— 
Master TECHNICAL SERGEANT Hurspert M. Ropcers, 


U.S.M.C. 
Master TECHNICAL SERGEANT Harry C. MEACHAM, 
U.S.M.C. 


o. -m 1 
Casualties, World War II 


The total of Navy, Marine Corps, and Coast Guard 
casualties up to and including December 31, 1942, are 
shown as follows: 








Dead Wounded Missing 
i 4,975 2,012 9,219 
Marine Corps ... 1,319 1 806 1,962 
Coast Guard .... 50 19 135 
oo eae 6,344 3,837 11,316 


JAPANESE CASUALTIES 


Observers have estimated that at least 20,000 Japa- 
nese soldiers and marines died in the battle for Guadal- 
canal, many from disease, and that 30,000 died aboard 
transports and warships in attempting to reinforce their 
land forces. 











The Makin 


They were gathered from near and were gathered 
‘from hes 
They were picked from the best in the land 
A hell-raising crew that sailed the blue 
Was Carlson’s raider band. 


They carry machine guns like pistols, they say 
And a knife that was tempered in hell 
And the raiders all claim no mortal by name 
Could use them one quarter so well. 
—From The Carlson's Raiders—written 
by an anonymous member of the raiders. 


Shortly after Pearl Harbor, the Japanese occupied 
Makin Island, the most northerly of the Gilberts, which 
had been a British protectorate since 1892. An Ameri- 
can naval task force made its first call on Makin on 
January 31, 1942, when it blasted enemy defenses on 
the island while making a sweep through the Gilbert 
and Marshall groups. 

On August 17, less than seven months later, the 
American Navy made its second call on Makin, this 
time with a rough and tough Marine Corps “raider bat- 
talion” that had been trained to destroy air and naval 
bases, communication dumps, military stores and de- 





Island Raid 


fensive installations, and to bring back prisoners and 
information. This new type of Marine Corps combat 
unit, developed to add swiftness and striking power to 
amphibious warfare, landed on Makin Island and de- 
stroyed a seaplane base, radio installations, and supply 
warehouses and killed approximately 80 Japanese who 
tried to resist the onslaught. The Marine Corps “raid- 
ers” brought back a sword and a pistol of the Japanese 
commandant of Makin and presented it to Admiral 
Chester Nimitz, Pacific Fleet commander; and a Japa- 
nese flag which was forwarded to the Commandant, 
Lieutenant General Thomas Holcomb. He offered it 
to the President of the United States but the President 
directed that the flag be placed in the Marine Corps 
Museum at Quantico, where it is now on display. 
The “raiders” were under the command of Lieutenant 
Colonel Evans F. Carlson (on left above), veteran of 
World War I and one time military observer with 
China’s famous Communist Eighth Route Army. Major 
(now Lieutenant Colonel) James Roosevelt (right), the 
President's eldest son, who had previously been under 
fire as an observer in Iraq and in the Battle of Midway, 
was second in command. Lieutenant Colonels Carlson 
and Roosevelt have been awarded the Navy Cross for 
“extraordinary heroism and distinguished service.” 








EDITORIALS 


The New “Gazette” 

The new editor of THe Marine Corps GazetTre 
takes over the position with considerable feeling of in- 
adequacy. Like many of the other officers of the Corps 
he has had no journalistic experience, but will make 
the best of the situation and give the Association the 
best service he is able to put forth. Thanks to the previ- 
ous Editor who held the position over three years, and 
to the American Publishing Company which conducted 
the advertising business of the Gazerre, the Associa- 
tion is in a strong — condition. A reserve fund 
has been set aside in U. S. Government bonds and 
there is still a large it capital. The membership 
of the Association and the circulation of its publica- 
tion, THe Marine Corps Gazetre, have not grown 
appreciably with the war expansion of the Corps and 
the other armed services and war industries. 

In accordance with the desire of the President of the 
Association, a drive is being made to build up the mem- 
bership of the Association and the circulation of the 
Gazetre. Some gains have already been made: the 
main effort to gain new members and subscribers is 
being launched with this issue. About 1,500 extra 
copies of this issue are being distributed to officers and 
institutions, and personal contacts are being made with 
each by letter or by a representative of the Association. 
It is hoped that the distribution of the Gazerre will be 
at least doubled within the next few months. If the 
membership is substantially increased and the circula- 
tion otherwise expanded, it will be possible to publish 
our magazine each two months instead of quarterly as 
heretofore. It is expected that the next issue will ap- 
pear early in May and at that time the GazeTTE will 
be on its bi-monthly status. 

The format of the magazine has been slightly 
changed and a new publisher has been procured with a 
considerable saving to the Association, and it is hoped 
a more satisfactory arrangement in other respects. 

The stronger financial condition of the Association 
has permitted the better payment of its contributors. 


BS 





The approximate rates of some years past have been 
put back into effect. 

It is the earnest desire of the Editor to furnish officers 
of the Marine Corps with all possible timely matter of 
professional interest, especially articles that will help 
officers who are assigned to units having the many new 
arms and equipment of the wartime Corps. All officers 
and other persons qualified to write such articles are 
urged to submit them to the Gazerre for publication. 
The Gazette belongs to the members of the Marine 
Corps Association and it is hoped that they will all feel 
that way towards it. 

oe 
New Assistant Editor 

In addition to the new editor, Col. Clyde H. Metcalf, 
U.S.M.C., the Gazerre announces the appointment of 
First Lieutenant Clifford P. Morehouse, U.S.M.C.R., 
as assistant editor. Before his entry into service, Lieu- 
tenant Morehouse served for seventeen years succes- 
sively as managing editor and as editor of The Living 
Church, national weekly periodical of the Episcopal 
Church. A graduate of Harvard and of Marquette Uni- 
versity Graduate School of Journalism, he has been 
commissioned primarily for the purpose of assisting in 
the editing and business management of THe Marine 
Cores Gazette, and his civilian periodical has gener- 
ously given him leave of absence to enable him to do so. 

“on 
Proposed Verse for the Marines’ Hymn 

The Bartlett family of Hartford, Connecticut, who 
are enthusiastic Marine supporters, submits the follow- 
ing as an additional verse to the Marines’ Hymn. It is 
especially applicable to Marine families. 

From the home to far off battlefields 

that is where our son has gone; 

He has learned the art of modern war 

and will fight through to the dawn 

All Marines are trained to meet the foe 

and to work un-ceasingly; 

And they'll all march home triumphantly 

with a well-earned VICTORY. 


Less Noise 


We have entered upon a tremendous conflict. It will tax our resources to the 
utmost. We shall need them all. My friends, there is a great deal too much ex- 
citement in the country. I am sorry to see it; a little cool determination is worth a 
great deal of noise. —Generat Rosert E. Lee, to an assemblage of citizens of 


Virginia, as quoted in Grant of Appomattox, by William E. Brooks. 
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HE NEW TACTICS 





By Paul Scott Mowrer 


Ihe new theory (of German Tactics), evolved in 
constant secret maneuvers out of the infiltration tactics 
of 1918, and readjusted in Spain under actual combat 
conditions, may be described briefly thus: the blitz- 
krieg consists in a surprise break- through on a small 
tent: effected and exploited with great speed by tank 
masses and motorized units, supported by the air arm, 
and followed by masses of infantry w hich proceed to 
envelop and roll back the enemy flanks exposed by the 
breach. 

The surprise is obtained by assembling the attacking 
forces far back, along a w ide te rritory. The enemy may 
suspect an offensive; he cannot know at what time or 
place, within a radius of two or three hundred miles, it 
may strike. Motorization and the substitution of air- 
plane bombing for cumbersome massed artillery permit 
a rapid convergence of the offensive at the chosen time 
and place, on an elaborate traffic schedule, assisted by 
engineers, traffic police, and emergency repair outfits. 
And the initiative of time and place ensures a crushing 
local superiority. For in the blitzkrieg it is not necessary 
to outnumber the enemy, except of course at the actual 
point of attack. 

Compared to the forty- and fifty-mile fronts of the 
last war, the front of the blitz attack is narrow, not more 
than ten or fifteen miles. Even on this narrow front 
the three or four main thrusts may be limited to a width 
of a mile or so each. Moreover, if a thrust meets too 
much resistance at one point it may quickly be shifted 
to another. The idea is to break through at three or 
four points on a narrow front and then, by a series of 
quick envelopments, tear open the whole ten or fifteen 
miles, through which the motorized infantry, flanked 
by files of tanks, can pass safely to the assault of the 
enemy’s exposed flanks and rear. 

As speed is all- important, nothing is attempted which, 
though it might injure the enemy, might also slow u 
the attack. Thus gas has not been employed, for the at- 
tacker, advancing, would soon run into his own gas 
pockets. Similarly, care is taken not to damage too se- 
verely roads and bridges in the enemy's rear which 
might be used by the attacker after a break-through to 
speed up the advance. 

All along the narrow front there is infantry pressure, 
on the old infiltration pattern, to hold the enemy's at- 
tention; but the real thrusts are made by massed tanks, 
moving so fast that, despite antitank guns, most of them 
will get through, destroying whatever they can on the 
way, then attacking command posts and. artillery po- 


*Courtesy of Harper's Magazine, February, 1943, an extract. 


sitions in the enemy's rear, spreading panic and dis- 
order. 

The first tank mass is followed by a second, heavier, 
more numerous, which pushes through still farther, 
then fans out to right and left. And behind this mass 
come the nectiuiaa shock troops, protected by files of 
tanks on each side. Dismounting in and behind the 
breach, these infantrymen attack by infiltration the ex- 
posed enemy flanks and rear, to widen the breach and 
envelop the enemy positions on each side. Behind these 
come more motorized infantry, and finally infantry 
marching afoot, to reinforce the attack, mop up the 
islands of resistance, and occupy and hold the ground 
gained. 

The infantry combat teams, armed with grenades, 
mortars, flame-throwers, and automatic weapons, pro- 
ceed by infiltration, as in 1918, feeling their way into 
the chinks and crannies of the defense, so that the 
larger battle consists of innumerable small battles, 
often at close quarters. 

The artillery, all motorized, and including antitank 
and antiaircraft guns as well as field pieces, is no longer 
massed but is dispersed through the tank and infantry 
units, each division, brigade, or even company and team 
having its own guns right with it, to use as it likes, but 
mainly against unexpected obstacles, enemy tanks, and 
enemy counterattacks. Engineer units, equipped among 
other things for mine-laying, are also assigned to the 
combat units. And the officers can no longer command 
trom the rear, but must move forward with the men. 

Coérdinated with the tank and infantry attack, vital 
to its success, is the powerful air arm. Control of the air 
at the point of attack is essential. While clouds of 
fighters keep off enemy bombers and observers, bomber 
squadrons lead off the attack by pouring explosives on 
enemy airdromes, artillery positions, and concentration 
points, isolating the whole combat area by a barrage of 
bombs. Observation planes meanwhile watch and re- 
port each detail of the battle below. Dive bombers, 
working with the tanks and combat teams, assail enemy 
guns, tanks, troops, and strongholds at low altitudes. 
Moreover, just as each combat unit may have artillery 
of its own, so each may have a few planes of its own 
both observers and dive bombers, working solely with 
and for it. To increase the enemy's confusion, parachute 
raiders may be dropped here and there unexpectedly, 
and in some cases transport planes may bring supplies 
or reinforcements to speed up the attack. 

This entire complicated yet fluid operation is possible 
only because of the two- way radio, the one really new 
instrument, as I have said, in the armory of the blitz- 
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krieg. Without the possibility of talking back and forth 
from sky to earth and from front to rear, an intelligent 
ordering of the battle as it progresses would be incon- 
ceivable. The attack would fall into utter confusion. 
The tanks would lose their way. The combat teams 
would lose touch with one another and with their sup- 
ports. Indeed, perhaps more than any other single factor, 
it is the two-way radio which is responsible for the suc- 
cess of the motorized infiltration which is the blitzkrieg. 
It alone enables the planes, tanks, and combat teams to 
codrdinate their action to a single end, with a maximum 
of local initiative and flexibility. 


* * * 


Is the blitzkrieg, then, invincible? No, for just as 
every new way of defense provokes new ways of attack, 
so new ways of attack lead to new ways of defense. The 
blitzkrieg cannot be stopped by holding one or a num- 
ber of lines, in the manner of 1918. It cannot be stopped 
by any type of defense which, however hard it may be 
in front, is soft in the rear; for this soft rear is precisely 
the objective at which the blitz is aimed. The new sys- 
tem of defense, sketched first in Spain, then further de- 
veloped by the Germans, especially in Russia, must 
consist of a series of independent strongholds, coérdi- 
nated both in width and depth. Each stronghold will 
have its own small garrison, with weapons of all sorts, 
and with supplies to withstand a short siege. It will be 
so arranged as to face not merely forward but in all di- 
rections. The nature of each stronghold will depend on 
the nature of the ground. Whatever natural cover or 
buildings exist will be utilized. There will be trenches, 
dugouts, concrete walls and shelters, mine fields, barbed 
wire, defensive obstacles and devices of every sort, with 
apertures left open for sorties and local counterattacks. 
Each stronghold will be expected to hold out as long as 
it can, even if surrounded. In case of siege it may be 
supplied by parachutes. The weak link in the blitz is the 
point at w thich the motorized infantry follow the first 
tank mass. If the defense can hold firm, let the tanks 
through, then concentrate its fire on the motorized in- 
fantry, it may break the attack. However, to stop a 
strong offensive there must eventually be a counterof- 
fensive led, in the blitz manner, by tanks and sup- 
ported by planes and infantry. The interlocking strong- 
holds of the defense system meanwhile—such of them, 
at least, as have held out—can, first, impede the enemy's 
advance and, second, serve as outposts for the returning 
counterattack. 

Though detailed information on the Russian, Asiatic, 
and North African campaigns of 1942 is still conspicu- 
ously lacking, anyone who has grasped the foregoing 
principles can readily apply them to a better under- 
standing both of recent and of impending military 

events. 

The 1942 German offensive in Russia, though limited 
in scope as compared with 1941, seems to have been in 
its initial phase an almost perfect blitzkrieg. After a 
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period of hard pressure, seeking a weak spot on a front 
of perhaps two hundred miles, the Germans managed to 
establish a bridgehead over the Don River at Rostov. 
Using this as a main point of thrust, the tanks, planes, 
and moaiocine infantry went through in the typical 
blitz manner. Theoretically, an effort should at once 
have been made to roll back the Russian front on Stalin- 
grad, with a view to destroying or capturing as many 
Danian as possible. What deflected the Germans from 
this objective? Was it a desire to reach, at the Grosny 
fields, the oil they so badly needed? Was there a differ- 
ence of opinion between Hitler and his generals? What- 
ever the reason, instead of striking anvteeaid toward 
Stalingrad, the Germans followed the pipe line east- 
ward across the Caucasus. With supply lines already 
greatly extended by their previous advances, they ap- 
pear to have outrun themselves. They spread out in too 
many directions, and by the time they did concentrate 
on Stalingrad it was too late. The element of surprise 
had been lost. Russia’s reserves had arrived. 

We still know little about the Russian army, except 
that it is vast, courageous, and fairly well-armed, espe- 
cially with artillery, the tank’s worst foe. If the Russians 
had not at the outset fully grasped the new tactics, they 
were quick to learn infiltration and the organization of 
defense. They are accomplished guerrilla fighters, and 
they were able to observe last winter how he £ Germans 
turn ruined farms and towns into fortresses by digging 

earthworks and pouring concrete. They are now doing 

this themselves. But in attack they have been less im- 
pressive. Not once, as I write this, have they proved 
able to make and exploit a complete break- through, 
though of course they may even now be preparing to 
try it. Meanwhile, nine-tenths of the long Russian 
front appears to be pretty well stabilized, in a system of 
trenches and strongholds not dissimilar to the old West- 
ern Front in the First World War. 

In none of their numerous campaigns since 1931] 
have the Japanese had to meet the problem of breaking 
through a strong front, so nobody knows whether they 
would be capable of a genuine blitz or not. The Japa- 
nese are cunning fighters, fanatically brave, and skilled 
in ruse. They are well trained in the tactics of infiltra- 
tion, especially in jungle and mountain country. Al- 
though they seem never to have abandoned entirely 
the old form of attack in waves, their favorite maneuver 
is the turning of an exposed flank. They will do it if 
they can every time. Their only known contribution to 
modern tactics is their amphibian method of taking to 
small boats in order to get behind the enemy, a method 

natural to a nation of fishermen. They won ~~ by 
pressing back a flank and landing behind it. They 
pushed through the “impenetrable” Malayan cals by 
infiltration and night landings on the British flank. 
They took Singapore by a surprise flank attack through 
the “impenetrable” swamps. They won Burma by a 
series of outflanking movements. And more recently, 
they pushed down almost to Port Moresby in New 
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Guinea, by outflanking the Australians in the “impass- 
able” mountains. They are a dangerous and tricky foe, 
but nothing thus far proves they would be at all com- 
parable to the Germans in their conduct of a large- 
scale modern battle, completely organized and co- 
ordinated. 

Like mountain fighting, like jungle fighting, and 
fighting in and around islands, desert fighting also re- 
quires tactical adaptations. Except at E] Alamein, where 
one flank of a short front was protected by the sea, and 
the other by the badlands of the Qattara Depression, 
there have never been fully extended fronts in the 
North African battles. Always there has been an ex- 
posed flank toward the desert, which could be turned, 
and usually was. Indeed, so broken has much of the 
combat been in Egypt and Cyrenaica that it has been 
compared to naval action, with tanks and motorized 
equipment, in place of ships, maneuvering out of bases 
in small bodies over open desert, often with astonishing 
encounters. Tanks have raided supply convoys. Motor- 
ized guns have demolished tanks, which they can out- 
range and outslug. With trenches often impracticable, 
and almost no vance! cover, land mines have been 
found to be the best defense for fixed positions. 

Auchinleck when attacked at the end of last May by 
Rommel was in position between Bir Hacheim and the 
sea, just west of Tobruk. Rommel feinted at Bir 
Hacheim, then drove into the British minefields near 
the sea, through which he forced a passage. Auchinleck 
counterattacked into this passage with his tanks, which 
were ambushed by Rommel’s artillery and badly de- 
pleted. Rommel then sw ung back his point of thrust to 
Bir Hacheim, took it, and turned the flank of the British 
position. Auchinleck lost Tobruk and had to fall back 
almost to Alexandria. 

When Montgomery attacked on October 23, Rom- 
mel was in position between the sea near E] Abaca 
and an elevation called Himeimat at the edge of the 
Qattara res No flank was exposed. To create 
one there had to be a break-through somewhere. Rom- 
mel seems to have been convinced that Montgomery's 
point of thrust would be in the south, at Himeimat. 
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Instead, it was in the north, at El Alamein. Here, 
breaking at last through the minefield on the night of 
November Ist, Montgomery sent in his tanks, closely 
supported by motorized artillery. When Rommel’s tanks 
rushed to close the gap, Montgomery's ; artillery did to 
them what Rommel’s artillery had done to Auchinleck’s 
tanks four months earlier. The breach was open. Rom- 
mel’s left flank was turned. He had no recourse save 
frantic retreat, even at cost of abandoning half of his 
men and equipment. 

Montgomery's victory, although achieved in the 
desert, was a true blitz maneuver, the opening of a flank 
by piercing a line, followed by swift exploitation of the 
breach. 


* * * 


As compared with the vast, anonymous massacres in 
frontal attacks by waves in the last war, when thousands 
fell while plodding forward through mud, without ever 
having fired a shot or seen a foeman, the new tactics 
should prove congenial to our American temperament. 
In its organization and administration this war is big 
business on a colossal scale—and we are a business 
nation. It is a mechanized war—and we are a nation of 
mechanics. It is a specialized war—and we are a nation 
of specialists. It is all teamwork—and we are a nation 
educated by our sports to teamwork. Above all, within 
the frame of the team, it is warfare highly individual- 
ized—and we are a nation of individualists. Once the 
battle begins, the plane crew, the tank crew, the com- 
bat teams, the specialists of all kinds are thrown on 
their own responsibility to an extent unprecedented in 
any other war of modern times. Each man has his own 
task and is supposed to know how to perform it. The 
command is flexible. Battle plans can be changed even 
while under execution. As for infiltration, it is simply 
modernized Indian fighting, strictly in the American 
tradition. Much of the combat, both in air and on land, 
occurs at close quarters. With luck, a man has a chance 
to see the enemy he is fighting, to observe before he 
shoots, and to know if he makes a hit. For Americans 
there will be much satisfaction in that. 
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of the U. S. 


There is no question of the branch of the service 
there {in the Solomons}. They are all down in the 


ditch digging together. 


The only test is that they are 


wearing the uniform of the United States.—ApmrraL 
Ernest J. Kino, as reported by The New York Times, 


October 20, 1942. 








H ¢ ts Off! To Marine Corps Aircraft Group 22 


The entire officer complement of Marine Fighting 
Squadron 221 and Marine Scout Bombing Squadron 
241 of Marine Aircraft Group 22 have been awarded 
decorations for heroic achievements in the Battle of 
Midway, last June. Fifty-eight ground crewmen were 
also given letters of commendation for skill and sticking 
to their jobs for many long hours without sleep or rest. 
That they were fighting against tremendous odds is 
demonstrated by the fact that 38 of the 84 pilots and 
gunners are listed as missing in action. Seventeen others 
were wounded in action, but most of these have re- 
turned to fight again. 

The highest award, the Congressional Medal of 
Honor, was presented posthumously by the President 
to Captain Richard E. Fleming's mother on November 
24, 1942. The other awards included 52 Navy Crosses, 
a gold star in lieu of a second Navy Cross, and 30 Dis- 
tinguished Flying Crosses. ‘The Gold Star was given 
to Marion E. Carl, who received the Navy Cross from 
Admiral Chester W. Nimitz, for shooting down six- 
teen Jap planes over Guadalcanal. One of the Navy 
Crosses was awarded posthumously to Major Lofton 
R. Henderson, who was last seen crashing his burning 
scout-bomber on a Japanese carrier. 

The identity of the Marine Corps flying units was 
publicly announced by the Navy Department on 
January 9. 

The Marine fighter squadron on the morning of June 
4 took off to meet the approaching enemy bombers 
and fighters estimated as high as 100 planes. In spite 
of the seemingly impossible odds against them they 
sailed into the mass of Jap planes and accounted for or 
drove off so many of them that only a few bombers got 
through to drop bombs on Midw ray. Less than half the 
fighters returned; and some of ‘the remaining were 
crippled and bullet-ridden. Some crashed into the sea 
and were rescued later. Two marines who bailed out 
were observed under Japanese machine gun fire on 
their way down. Their heroic fights saved the airfield 
from serious damage and accounted for 43 enemy 
planes. 

The scout-bombers in two groups under Major Hen- 
derson and Major Benjamin W. Norris, without fighter 
protection, went to attack the Japanese fleet. They 
pushed home their attacks in the face of heavy attacks 
by Zero fighters and terrific antiaircraft fire. ‘Hender- 
son’s group made three direct bomb hits on a carrier 
believed to have been the Soryu—the group leader giv- 
ing his life to help break up the serious attack against 
his country’s naval forces. Norris led his group to the 
attack on a battleship and scored two or more direct 
hits. More than half of the pilots and gunmen of the 
scout bombers were missing or wounded after the at- 
tacks. But in spite of their losses they carried the fight 
into the night and returned repeatedly to bomb enemy 


ships. Major Norris was lost. 

Captain Fleming and Captain Marshall A. Tyler 
took two small groups of bombers out the following 
day and made one direct hit and several near misses on 
an enemy cruiser 140 miles off Midway. Fleming, in 
spite of his plane being on fire by hits of antiaircraft 
bullets, held on his dive and made a direct hit, but 
crashed into the sea. 

In addition to those mentioned above the following 
officers and enlisted men of the aviation group received 
awards as indicated. 


Navy Cross 


Majors Kirk Armistead, Lofton R. Henderson, Ben- 
jamin W. Norris, Floyd B. Parks, Marshall A. Tyler. 

Captains John R. Alvord, Robert J. Bear, Richard L. 
Blain, John F. Carey, Robert E. Curtin, Armond H. 
Delalio, Elmer G. Glidden, Jr., Daniel J. Hennessy, 
William C. Humberd, Daniel Iverson, Jr., Charles M. 
Kunz, Francis P. McCarthy, Herbert T. Merrill, Bruce 
Prosser, Harold G. Schlendering, Robert W. Vaupell, 
Philip R. White, Leon M. Williamson, Marion E. 
Carl (Gold Star). 

First Lieutenants John M. Butler, Clayton M. Can- 
field, Jack Cosley, Daniel L. Cummings, George E. 
Koutelas, Ellwood I. Lindsay, George T. Lumpkin, 
Eugene P. Madole, Thomas F. Moore, Jr., Orvin H. 
Ramlo, Allan H. Ringblom, Jesse D. Rollow, Jr., Al- 
bert W. Tweedy, Sumner H. Whitten. 

Second Lieutenants Thomas W. Benson, Kenneth 
O. Campion, Roy A. Corry, Bruce H. Ek, Thomas J. 
Gratzek, Bruno P. Hagedorn, John D. Lucas. 

Corporal Horace B. ‘Thomas. 


DisTINGUISHED FLYING Cross 


Captain Darrell D. Irwin. 

First Lieutenant William V. Brooks. 

Technical Sergeants Carl T. M. Hickman, Truell 
L. Sidebottom. 

Staff Sergeants Meade Taylor Johnson, John H. 
Moore, Robert A. Underwood, Frank Edward Zelnis. 

Sergeants Gordon R. McFeely, Warren H. Van 
Kirk, Charles William Recke, Wallace Jordan Reid, 
Duane Lemar Rhodes. 

Corporals Charles E. Cayer, Lee W. Reininger, 
Eugene Lloyd Webb. 

Privates First Class Raymond R. Brown, Edby M 
Colvin, Joseph T. Piraneo, Reed T. Ramsey, Harry M. 
Radford, Edward O. Smith, George A. Toms, Arthur 
B. Whittington. 

Privates Charles Willard Huber, Anthony J. Maday, 
Henry Irving Starks, Teman Wilhite. 


DISTINGUISHED SERVICE MEDAL 
Lieutenant Colonel Ira L. Kimes. 


THE TENTH MARINES 


By James C. Jenkins 


To think of the Tenth Regiment of Marines is to 
think of Marine Corps artillery, because the Tenth is 
the traditional artillery regiment of the Marine Corps. 
However, in view of the fact that the Marine Corps has 
always gone in more or less for artillery, it might more 
properly be stated that the Tenth Regiment is the tradi- 
tional artillery organization of the present century. In 
this connection a brief retrospect will be made of Marine 
artillery activities of the past, which eventually led to the 
establishment of an entire regiment of Marine Corps 
artillery. While never having had separate artillery 
designation, such as in the case of the Royal Marines 
of Great Britain with their Royal Marine Artillery, 
American Marines none the less have performed the 
part, and have performed it well. 

Marines served as artillery in Washington’ s army in 
the Revolutionary War so creditably, it is recorded, that 
they received extra pay for their services in addition to 
the great appreciation of the struggling infant republic 
and the high commendation of the Commander-in- 
Chief. 

Long will be remembered the part taken by Barney's 
Marines in opposing, “to the bitter end,” the advance of 
the British on Washington in the War of 1812 when, 
as a last resort, the Secretary of the Navy ordered against 
them a battalion of Marines “with all the field pieces 
that are mounted, together with every equipment neces- 
sary, for the detachment to act effectually either as 
artillery or infantry.” 

Then on down through history in all the various 
wars and campaigns in which this country has been en- 
gaged, some of the more notable of which are referred 
to as follows: the West Indian Piracy War, when the 
Marines manning a battery of eight guns, under Cap- 
tain A. Grayson, U.S.M.C., defended the advanced 
base they had established on ‘Thompson’ s Island, Flor- 
ida, at Allenton (Key West); the Florida Indian War 
of 1836-1840 when the Marines, again on advanced 
base duty, manned the guns (several 4- ere on 
Tea Table Key, off the coast of Florida. Later, in the 
Mexican War on the Pacific Coast in the operations in 
California; the Mexican War; and the Civil War. Even 
in the capture of John Brown, Lieutenant Israel Green, 
who commanded the Marine detachment that pro- 
ceeded to Harper’s Ferry, took with him two howitzers. 

In the Spanish War the Battalion of Marines in 
Cuba included a company of artillery. Among the 
weapons carried by the Battalion of Marines in the 
memorable march across the Island of Samar during 
the Philippine Insurrection was one 3-inch gun. In 
the capture of Tientsin during the Boxer Rebellion 


was a Marine artillery company of 3-inch rapid fire 
guns and three Colt’s automatic guns, commanded by 
Captain (later Major General Commandant) Ben H. 
Fuller. 

The calls for independent action on the part of the 
Marine Corps have been too numerous and the experi- 
ences too convincing to leave any doubt as to the wis- 


5 
dom of the Marines having artillery of their own. 


ENLARGED ApvANCED Base Work EMPHASIZES 
ARTILLERY NEED 


A forerunner of Marine Corps artillery which finally 
resulted in the devotion of an entire regiment (the 
Tenth) to such purpose, was Company “G,” artillery, 
of the Advanced Base Battalion which was organized 
in August 1911 at Philadelphia, Pa., and which later, 
as the First Company, served in several important ex- 
peditions in the Caribbean area. 

In the expedition to Nicaragua in 1912 at least two 
companies of the force were artillery units, commanded 
by Captain John C. Beaumont and Captain R. O. Un- 
derwood, which proved so effective in the storming of 
Coyotepe. Artillery also formed part of the expedition 
to Vera Cruz, in 1914; in Haiti, 1915-1934; Santo 
Domingo, 1916-1924; and the Nicaraguan expedition 
which followed some years later. 

In World War I it was planned to send a battery 
of thirty-eight 7-inch Navy guns to France. “The op- 
eration of these guns was intended to be entrusted to a 
regiment of United States Marines.” 


TentH REGIMENT ORGANIZED 


On January 11, 1918, Major General Commandant 
George Barnett of the Marine Corps, in a letter to the 
Commanding Officer, Marine Barracks, Quantico, Va., 
wrote as follows: 


“Please take the necessary steps to organize the 
Tenth Regiment (Field Artillery), under com- 
mand of Lieutenant Colonel Robert H. Dunlap, 
M.C., from the Mobile Artillery Force, utilizing the 
Ist, 9th, 13th, 85th, 91st and 92nd companies, in 
accordance with the attached table. 


In pursuance of the above orders, the Tenth Regi- 
ment was formed at Quantico, on January 15, 1918, 
from units of the so-called Mobile Artillery Force—an 
outgrowth of the old Artillery Battalion, organized at 
Vera Cruz, Mexico in 1914, and which later saw serv- 
ice in Haiti and Santo Domingo. In addition to the 
numbered companies mentioned in the above-quoted 


order, a Supply Company and Headquarters Company 
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were included, and Colonel Dunlap was _ placed 
command. 

The formation of the Tenth Regiment, which ab- 
sorbed the other artillery units in training at Quantico, 
was the response of the Marine Corps to the task of 
organizing the 7-inch gun regiment, for duty in France 
in the extensive operations planned for the year 1919. 
However, due to oceanic transportation delays and the 
signing of the Armistice earlier than had been antici- 
pated, the Regiment, much to the dismay of the per- 
sonnel, never succeeded in reaching France. 

Colonel Dunlap remained in command of the Tenth 
but little more than a month—until relieved by Lieuten- 
ant Colonel Chandler Campbell, February 18, 1918. 
Dunlap, regarded at the time as the exponen nt of Marine 
artillery, proceeded to France where he commanded the 
Seventeenth Field Artillery Regiment of the Second 
Artillery Brigade of the Second Division, from Octo- 
ber 1918 to February, 1919. Incidentally, the Eleventh 
Regiment, which initially had been formed as artillery 
in early part of 1918, was re-formed as an infantry 
regiment, and proceeded to France in late summer of 
that year as a unit of the Fifth Brigade. 

Following its organization at Quantico, the Tenth 
Regiment continued to train with the 3-inch guns, until 
July 23, 1918, when, in anticipation of receiving the 
7-inch N Navy guns, it moved to the Naval Proving 
Grounds at Indianhead, Maryland. It appears, how- 
ever, that only two of the 7 -inch guns were received 
prior to the armistice, and it was not until after the 
armistice that 75mm. guns were finally received. 

While at Indianhead, the Regiment gained consid- 
erable experience in connection with the firing of naval 
guns of various caliber. 

Beginning with August 1918, changes and additions 
took place in the regimental organization. The 92nd 
Company was disbanded, and the 161st, 162nd, 163rd, 
164th, and 165th Companies were organized and at- 
tached to the Tenth. These new units were composed 
largely of men fresh from various training stations, but 
with sufficient number of experienced personnel to 
keep things moving in true Marine Corps fashion. 

From the very beginning the junior officers of the 
Tenth Regiment were selected with a view to their suit- 
ability or adaptability to the duty to be performed. The 
seniors of course were officers who knew artillery from 
af a Ang 

Colonel Dion Williams took command, December 1, 
1918, and remained in command of the Regiment until 
March 19, 1919, when relieved by Colonel Richard 
M. Cutts, on April 21, 1919. 

Soon after the return of the Tenth Regiment to 
Quantico from the Naval Proving Grounds at Indian- 
head, in the fall of 1918, the Supply Company was 
disbanded, and the 162nd Company was detached 
to the Marine Barracks, Philadelphia, Pa. The 21st 
Company, from the Virgin Islands, joined the Regi- 
ment in February of the following year. 


March-April 


It may be of interest here to note that as early as No- 
vember 1917, the Heavy Artillery Force (made up of 
the 4th, 6th, 11th, and 19th C companies from the First 
Regiment), was organized at Quantico under the com- 
mand of Colonel Charles S. Hill, U.S.M.C. But like 
the Tenth Regiment and the remainder of the Ad- 
vanced Base Force, it was never assigned to active serv- 
ice during the World War I. 

“After the Armistice, the 75mm. French gun ma- 
tériel, Model 1897, drawn by 5-ton Holt tractors, was 
obtained. Each battery had four gun sections of a gun, 
two caissons and tractor each, and a fifth section of a 
battery reel cart, two caissons and tractor, with 700 
rounds of ammunition carried with the firing battery. 
In addition, the French 155-G.P.F. gun matériel was 
obtained, drawn by 10-ton Holt tractors, the ammuni- 
tion being carried in trailers or ammunition trucks.” 

The Headquarters ‘3 ompany, 85th, Mlst, 16lst, 
163rd, 164th, and 165th C Companies were disbanded 
April 30, 1919, and on the following day, the 4th, 6th, 
11th, and 19th Companies joined the Tenth Regiment. 


DESIGNATION CHANGED To “First SEPARATE 
Fietp ArntTILLery BATTALION” 

On April 1, 1920, the 4th, 6th, and 11th Companies 
were disbanded and the designation of the Tenth 
Regiment changed to that of First Separate Field Artil- 
lery Battalion, which then included the Ist, 9th, 13th, 
19th, and 21st C companies. However, the designation 
was soon changed back (January 1, 1921), to that of 
Tenth Regiment. Also, on January 1, 1921, the desig- 
nation of é 19th Company was changed to Head- 
quarters Company, and the 21st C company changed to 
Supply Company. 

The entire Advanced Base Force, including units of 
Tenth Regiment, took part in maneuvers in he Wilder- 
ness, Virginia, and excellent practical use of its training, 
both in line and staff duties, was afforded. Matériel 
was tested, and the readiness of the expeditionary force 
for active service was demonstrated, in accordance with 
the policy of the Navy Department to develop the 
expeditionary strength ‘of the Marine Corps to the 
fullest extent within the limits fixed by Congress. The 
President of the United States, accompanied by the 
Secretary of the Navy, and other oflicials, visited the 
camp of the Marine forces in the Wilderness, October 
| and 2, and viewed the maneuvers. 

On January 9, 1922, the 9th Company was detached 
from the Tenth Regiment and went by river steamer 
from Quantico, Va., to the U.S.S. Florida at Piney 
Point, Md., as the Mitiae Expeditionary Det achment 
Control Force, Atlantic Fleet. The Detachment arrived 
at Guantanamo Bay, Cuba, on the 19th, disembarked 
and went into camp at Fisherman’s Point, Naval Sta- 
“e at Guantanamo, where it remained until March 

, 1922. On that date the company embarked on board 
rh Shai en route to Culebra, P. R., where it disem- 
barked and went into camp, March 10 to April 17, 
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1922. The force returned to Quantico, April 25, 1922, 
and rejoined the Tenth Regiment. 

The Second Company joined the Tenth Regiment 
from the First Regiment, April 1, 1922. The Tenth 
Regiment was detached from the Third Brigade, 
April 1922. The designation of the Second Company 
was changed to that of Antiaircraft Company, April 
22, 1922, and the designation of the Supply Company 
to Service Company, May 1, 1922. 

From June 19 to July 12, 1922, the First Company, 
as part of the Marine Corps West Coast Expeditionary 
Forces, participated in the march to and from Gettys- 
burg, Pa., during maneuvers. In the following year, 
September | to October 7, Headquarters Company and 
four other companies (Supply, First, Sixth, and Thir- 
teenth ), took part in the fall maneuvers of the Marine 
Corps East Coast Expeditionary Forces at Camp Cool- 
idge, Fort Defiance, Virginia. 


REGIMENTAL EQuipMENT 


At this time the Tenth Regiment was equipped with 
twenty-four 75mm. field pieces with full ammunition, 
four antiaircraft guns, four antiaircraft listening de- 
vices, thirty-eight 5-ton tractors, four 10-ton tractors, 
and three tanks—one equipped with a 37mm. gun, one 
with a heavy Browning machine gun, and one with a 
field radio set. 

Major Robert O. Underwood took command of the 
Tenth Regiment on September 1, 1923. 

On December 5, 1923, the Antiaircraft Company 
was detached from the Tenth Regiment, and the Head- 
quarters Company, 2d Battalion, was organized. At 
this time the 9th Company was attached to the 2d Bat- 
talion. The Ist, 6th, and 13th Companies went to form 
the Ist Battalion, while the 4th, 9th, and 11th Com- 
panies were units of the 2d Battalion. 

The Tenth Regiment, with the exception of the 4th 
Company participated in the winter maneuvers at 
Culebra, from January 2, 1924 to February 22, of the 
same year. The Regiment embarked on board U.S.S. 
Chaumont, January 2, disembarked at Culebra six days 
later, and went into camp at Camp Williams, Camp 
Underwood, and ng McDougal, where they re- 
mained until February 22, 1924. 

In the Culebra maneuvers the Tenth Regiment had 
six 15mm. guns, range 18,000 yards; twelve 75mm. 
guns, range 12,000 yards, and eighteen machine guns. 
The Light Tank Platoon had three light tanks carrying 
37mm. guns; the Balloon Section had one Type “F” 
observation balloon which could reach a height of 
5,000 feet; the Antiaircraft Company had four 3-inch 
antiaircraft guns, and the Aviation Division had six 
D.T. seaplanes. The force had two missions—that of 
protecting the mine fields with gunfire, and of prevent- 
ing a landing on Culebra Island. These missions re- 
quired that the artillery maintain sufficient personnel 
at the guns to enable them to fire at their maximum 
capacity and efficiency, and that every assistance of 
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auxiliary troops be rendered to the artillery in the way 
of observation, communication, and supply of food, 
water, and ammunition. 

On February 20, 1924, the Second Battalion em- 
barked on the U.S.S. Sirius and disembarked at Quan- 
tico, Va., three days later. Headquarters and Service 
Companies, and the Ist Battalion of the Tenth em- 
barked on board the U.S.S. Henderson, and disem- 
barked at Quantico, February 27, 1924. The Marine 
Corps expeditionary force, Culebra, was commanded 
by Brigadier General E. K. Cole, U.S.M.C., and the 
Tenth Regiment was commanded by Colonel Dion 
Williams, U.S.M.C. 

The Headquarters Company, Howitzer Company, 
Ist, 6th, and 13th Companies of the Regiment partici- 
pated in the fall maneuvers of the Marine Corps ex- 
peditionary force at Sharpsburg, Maryland, August 14 
to September 19, 1924. 

On November 14, 1924, the designation of all com- 
panies of the Tenth Regiment was changed to “Bat- 
teries.” Headquarters Battery; Service Battery; Hdgrs. 
Battery, Ist Battalion along with the Ist, 6th, and 13th 
Batteries participated in the maneuvers at Camp 
Meade, Maryland, August 21-September 4, 1925. 

During the winter maneuvers of the Marine Corps 
expeditionary force with the U. S. Fleet, in 1924, the 
Tenth Regiment consisted of the Ist Battalion, Bat- 
talion Headquarters, and Headquarters Battery with 
three batteries of four 75mm. guns; also the 2d Battal- 
ion of Bn. Headquarters, and Headquarters Battery 
with two batteries of three 155-G.P.F. guns. 

In January 1925, the personnel of the Regiment was 
organized into the First Provisional Battalion for duty 
with the Blue Expeditionary Force, U. S. Fleet in 
Hawaiian waters. The regiment returned to Quantico, 
May 27, 1925, and intensive training commenced—the 
Regiment at the time consisting of regimental Head- 
quarters and Service Batteries, and one battalion of 
three batteries of light artillery. During the weeks that 
followed, the training at Quantico continued. As the 
reservation at Quantico was traversed by several state 
roads and because of the peculiar topography, it was 
found difficult to find a place where artillery firing in 
the 75mm. class could be carried on in safety. Arrange- 
ments were made with the War Department, and 
Camp Meade, Maryland was made available, to which 
the Regiment proceeded overland, August 21, 1925, 
arriving at Camp Meade the following afternoon. The 
Observation Squadron of seven planes had arrived at 
Camp Meade prior to the arrival of the combat train, 
August 22. The truck:train preceded the combat train 
from Quantico. 

Arrangements were made to alternate the firing with 
the 16th Field Artillery, U. S. Army which had already 
arrived from Fort Myer, Va.—the Tenth Regiment 
taking the forenoons of the first week and the after- 
noons of the second week. A total of 1,388 rounds of 
shrapnel and smoke shell was fired, with seventeen reg- 
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istrations and 62 battery firing problems. During the 
entire period the aerial observations of fire reached the 
firing batteries promptly and were utilized in fire con- 
trol by the battery commanders. The progress made 
in the training at Camp Meade resulted in a higher 
state of efficiency and morale. Camp was broken on 
September 3, 1925 and the Regiment proceeded to 
Washington the following day, and returned to Quan- 
tico on September 5. 
Brigadier General Cole, in his report of September 
23, 1925 to the Major General Commandant, stated: 
“It is believed that these exercises have been of 
great value, both to the Artillery and to Aviation, 
and have done much to improve the coéperation be- 
tween the artillery and the air service.” 


Major Emile P. Moses was in command of the Tenth 
Regiment from June | to July 31, 1925. He was suc- 
ceeded in command by Major Howard W. Stone, Au- 

ust 1 of the same year. Colonel Harry R. Lay, 
U.S.M.C. took over the command on September 1, 
1925, which he retained until October 31, 1928. 

Headquarters Battery, 2d Battalion, was organized 
on November 1, 1925. 

During October 1926, the Tenth Regiment, with 
the Exception of yi Fourth Battery of the 2d Battal- 
ion which remained at Quantico, was assigned to mail 
guard duty in various parts of the United States, fol- 
lowing a long series of mail depredations. However, 
because of developments in Nicaragua and China, a 
complete withdrawal of the marines on mail guard 
duty was effected, but not until the mail robberies had 
ceased. The Tenth Regiment units returned to Quan- 
tico in the latter part of February, 1927. Colonel Harry 
R. Lay was commanding officer ‘of the Tenth Regiment 
at the time. 


Dury in CHINA 


Due to civil war in China and the consequent danger 
to American lives and property, additional marines re- 
ceived orders to proceed to that country. A detachment 
of 130 men, from the Tenth Regiment, under the com- 

mand of Captain J. I. Nettekoven, U.S.M.C., desig- 
nated as “Separate Marine Artillery,” left the Marine 
Barracks, Quantico, Virginia, March 28, 1927, fully 
equipped with 75mm. guns and ammunition, and be- 
gan the long journey to China via San Diego, Calif. 
and the Philippines. The force transferred by rail to 
the Marine Corps Base at San Diego, where arrived on 
embarked on board U.S.S. Henderson, arriving a 
Shanghai on May 2, where they disembarked and went 
ashore for duty with the Third Brigade of Marines, 
formed in China for duty in that country. 

On April 6, 1927, Headquarters Battery and Service 
Battery, also 6th Battery a 13th Battery, Ist Battal- 
ion, Tenth Regiment transferred by rail to Marine 
Corps Base, San Diego, where arrived April 11, and 
one week later embarked aboard S.S. President Grant 
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and arrived at Olongapo, P.I. on May 5. The strength 
of the organization in China was reported as 24 officers 
and 489 enlisted men. After remaining ashore at 
Olongapo until May 16, the force, on May 17, em- 
barked aboard U.S.S. Chessteas en route to Shanghai, 
China. From May 30 to June 1, at Shanghai. June 1 
embarked on board U.S.S. Henderson and arrived at 
Taku Bar, five days later, where they transferred in 
barges to Tientsin, arriving there on June iz 

On June 23, 1927 the C haumont left Shanghai with 
the “Provisional Regiment of Marines” on Laced and 
arrived at Tientsin two days later. With the arrival of 
the Third Brigade Headquarters Company, on the 
U.S.S. Pecos, at Tientsin, these forces were finally con- 
solidated into a reinforced brigade, with Brigadier 
General S. D. Butler, U.S.M.C., in command. 

While the Marine Brigade in China engaged in no 
active combat operations, they performed garrison duty, 
established and maintained communications, and were 
actively engaged in security measures for the protection 
of American lives and property when large numbers of 
Chinese troops were in the vicinity and theeie attitude 
rendered such action advisable. The operations. re- 
quired the highest degree of tact and resourcefulness 
on the part of the commanders and of discipline and 
morale on the part of the enlisted men. The marines 
in China accomplished their mission, and did so with- 
out bloodshed. 

During the latter part of 1928 one of the regiments 
of the Third Brigade (12th Regiment), was dis- 
banded and most of the personnel withdrawn from 
China, together with some of the Tenth artillery units. 
In October of that year the Tenth Regiment (1st Bat- 
talion), composed of Headquarters Company, Service 
Battery, First and Thirteenth Batteries, left Shanghai 
on board U.S.S. Henderson, and arrived at San Diego, 
Calif., October 31, later returning via the Panama 
Canal to Quantico, Va., December 12. 

Upon the return of the artillery from China, the 
Major General Commandant of the Marine C Orps au- 
thorized the establishment of the Ist Battalion, vo 
Marines, at the Marine Barracks, Quantico, Va. The 
authorized complement at the time was one feld offi- 
cer, ten company officers, and 250 enlisted men, for 
furnishing the necessary key men for the following 
shaleneiiaed units: Headquarters Battery, Service Bat- 
tery, Battery “A” (lst), Battery “B” (4th), Battery 
“| Ciaeh). 

The complement assigned was considered sufficient 
to accomplish the mission of this battalion, namely: 
the “operation as a training agency for the development 
of trained specialists i in artillery.” The announced pur- 
pose was “to build around this nucleus a full- -strength 
battalion when employed on active service, provide the 
artillery for the Marine Corps expeditionary forces 
(peace strength), and by expansion to furnish two bat- 
talions in time of national emergency.” In addition to 
the Ist Battalion organized at Quantico, the 2d Bat- 
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talion was formed at San Diego for duty on the West 
Coast, but not until some years later. 
On February 4, 1929 the Fourth Battery was or- 
anized at Quantico. After the return of the units from 
China, the Tenth Regiment was engaged in extensive 
training activities. With no further active foreign ex- 
peditionary duty for a number of years, except that of 
Battery “F” (.50 caliber antiaircraft, detailed to duty 
in China, in 1937) or other task of public nature in 
aid of the civil power, like that of guarding the mails, 
the Regiment as part of the Fleet Marine Force was 
free to develop its functions and carry on the training 
both at the home station and in the periodical maneu- 
vers at sea. . 
Major James L. Underhill, U.S.M.C., relieved Colo- 
nel Lay as commanding officer of the Tenth Regiment 
on December 13, 1928, The regiment at this time 
consisted of Ist Battalion—made up of Headquarters 
Battery, Service Battery, Ist Battery, 6th Battery, and 
13th Battery, with personnel numbering 26 officers and 
451 enlisted men. 


DESIGNATION CHANGED TO [TENTH MARINES 


The designation of the Tenth Regiment, U. S. 
Marines, was changed to that of ‘Tonth Marines, on 
July 10, 1930. 

Lieutenant Colonel A. 
came the commanding officer, 
Underhill, in October 1930. 

The organization in January 1932 was as follows: 
Ist Battalion, made up of Headquarters and Head- 
quarters Battery; Service Battery; Battery “A” (1st); 
Battery “B” (75mm. Pack Howitzer); and Battery “C” 
(13th), the personnel at the time numbering fourteen 
officers and 219 enlisted men. Battery “B” was shown 
as being on active duty at San Pedro, ‘California in the 
summer of 1932, with only nineteen officers, three war- 
rant officers, and 34 enlisted men of the battalion re- 
maining at Quantico. Captain J. D. Waller, U.S.M.C., 
was in command. 

Beginning with January 1934, Major H. S. Fassett, 
US.M.C., was in command of the Tenth Michees. 
The organization at that time consisted of Headquarters 
and Service Battery, making up the First Battalion. 
Upon organization of the Fleet Marine Force (early in 
December 1933), the Tenth Marines was designated 
as one of its component parts. By July of 1934, the Ist 
Battalion, whose strength had dwindled in 1932 to less 
than a hundred officers and men, had an increase in 
personnel, when the strength was shown as fourteen 
officers and 229 enlisted men. The organization at the 
time consisted of Ist Battalion—made up of Head- 
quarters & Hdqrs. Company, and the three batteries, 
with Major Fassett still in command. The activities of 
these batteries (organized July 1, 1934), which in- 
cluded a 155mm. gun battery and .50 caliber machine 
gun battery, were: preparation for participation in 


U.S, Fleet Exercise No. 1, at Culebra, P. R., and firing 


B. Drum, U.S.M.C.,_ be- 


upon relieving Major 
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of target practice at Fort Monroe, Virginia. Also, there 
were two 75mm. Pack Howitzer Batteries (“A” and 
“B”), the activities of which were firing of service prac- 
tice at Fort Bragg, N. C., as well as preparation for 
participation in Fleet exercises at Culebra. During this 
year (1934), units of the Fleet Marine Force, includ- 
ing the Tenth Marines, embarked on vessels of the 
U. S. Fleet and took prominent part in the maneuvers 
conducted in the Caribbean areas. 

On February 1, 1935, the 2d Battalion, Tenth 
Marines was organized at San Diego, Calif., which 
included 75mm. Pack Howitzer Batteries “B,” “D,” 
and “E,” and Headquarters and Service Battery. 

During the period December 12, 1934 to January 5, 
1935, the First Separate Battery plus 79 recruits con- 
dated artillery firing at Camp Kearney, near San 
Diego, Calif. The 75mm. pack howitzer, the 3-in. 
mountain gun, and 75mm. gun were employed in 
order to obtain the best possible results with the differ- 
ent kinds of matériel for the inexperienced men. 

On April 29, 1935, the entire 2nd battalion em- 
barked on board the U.S.S. Utah, for participation in 
Fleet Problem XVI in the Pacific and landed on Mid- 
way Island, May 11, 1935, in the course of the naval 
maneuvers. 


Base DEFENSE ARTILLERY 


The First Battalion, Base Defense Artillery, was or- 
ganized on June 1, 1935, by changing the designation 
of Batteries “G” and “H,” Ist Battalion, Tenth Marines, 
to Battery “G” and Battery “H,” Base Defense Artillery. 
Headquarters and Service Battery for the new organi- 
zation was likewise formed from personnel transferred 
from the Ist Battalion. 

In the summer of 1935 the Fleet Marine Force in- 
cluded the Ist Battalion, Tenth Marines, at Quantico, 
and the 2d Battalion, Tenth Marines, at San Diego. 
In September of that year a new training program was 
issued, designed to bring the entire force to such state 
of proficiency as would enable it to conduct any opera- 
tion required of it as part of the Fleet Marine Force. 
The Ist Battalion Cone 155mm. gun battery; one .50 
cal. antiaircraft machine gun battery; and one 75mm. 
pack howitzer battery), was one of the organizations 
that took part in U. S. Fleet Landing Exercise No. 1, 
with advanced training and participation in experi- 
mental firings with the Special Service and Training 
Squadrons of the Fleet. 

During the year 1936, the F.M.F. had within its 
organization the 2d Battalion, Tenth Marines (less 
Battery “F”), at San Diego, while that part of the Tenth 
at Quantico included the Ist Battalion (less Battery 
“C”). Battery “F,” upon its return from special duty 
in the Far East, of which further mention will presently 
be made, joined the 2d Battalion later on, while Bat- 
tery “C” was added to the Ist Battalion. 

From January 12 to February 17, 1936, the units at 
Quantico took part in U. S. Fleet Exercise No. 2, in 
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the Caribbean area, in course of which valuable train- 
ing data on experimental firing was conducted. From 
November 14 to 16, inclusive, the units stationed at 
San Diego took part in exercises with the Fleet off the 
West Coast. 

Early in January 1937, the First Marine Brigade, 
F.M.F., sailed from the East Coast, participated in 
% S. Fleet Exercise No. 3, from January 27 to nash 

3, and returned thereafter to the East Coast and disem- 
barked at Norfolk, Va., in latter part of March. The 
Second Brigade, F.M.F., San Diego, also took part in 
Fleet Exercise No. 3, at San Clemente Island, Cali- 
fornia. 

Early in 1937, the following units were attached to 
the Tenth Marines: Battery “C” to the Ist Battalion at 
Quantico; Battery “F” to the 2d Battalion at San Diego. 
Battery “F” (.50 caliber antiaircraft ), embarked on 
board U.S.S. Chaumont and U.S.S. Marblehead, Au- 
gust 18, 1937, “on temporary duty at Shanghai, China,” 
during the Sino-Japanese disturbances, and did not 
return to the United States until April of the following 
year. 

In 1938, units of the Tenth Marines were engaged 
in maneuvers away from their home stations—those on 
the East Coast in the Culebra area; and those on West 
Coast at San Clemente Island. The distribution of 
signal troops included 28 men assigned to the 2d Bat- 
talion. 

During the year 1939, the program and activities of 
the Tenth Marines appear to have been somewhat 
along the lines of the previous year. However, in view 
of the unsettled state of world affairs, the training seems 
to have been stepped-up considerably. The Bloc: Ma- 
rine Force carried on training of the combined arms, 
infantry, artillery, and air, including brigade problems 
and tactical inspections. The training policy provided 
for coérdinated and progressive training of all units in 
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preparation for immediate operations with the Fleet. 
Both the First and Second Brigades, including units 
of the Tenth Marines, engaged in Fleet maneuvers— 
the First Brigade in the Potomac area and in the Cule- 
bra area; the Second Brigade in the vicinity of San 
Diego and at San Clemente Island. In the tactical 
training of organizations, the units were taught to func- 
tion independently or as part of a combat team or large 
force in the types of operations for which the F.M.F. 
was established. Prescribed practices and exercises were 
fired with all weapons with which the Fleet Marine 
Force was armed. In April of that year the organiza- 
tion, distribution and strength of the Tenth insdnes 
(“home stations”), was as Gallows: 


Ist Battalion, Quantico—Lieutenant Colonel R. Grif- 
fin, in command. Headquarters and Service Bat- 
tery, Batteries “A,” “B,” “C,” and “D,” with total 
personnel of 17 officers and 297 enlisted. 

2nd Battalion, San Diego—Major John B. Wilson, in 
command. Headquarters and Service Battery 
“D,” “E,” and “F,” with total personnel of 15 
officers and 281 enlisted. 


In the fiscal year 1940-1941 the 10th Marines, as 
part of the Second Division, in the general plan of ex- 
pansion came in for considerable enlargement and ex- 
tensive training. 

May it be said in conclusion that the Tenth Regi- 
ment is fortunate in having had all along officers and 
men who believed implicitly in the Marine Corps’ 
having an artillery force, with trained personnel that 
could he depended upon at all times. The resulting 
morale and efficiency realized by this regiment weal 
not have been possible without their long- continued 
efforts. Whatever its assignment in the present war the 
Tenth Marines can be connbaeil upon to play its part 
in upholding the traditions of the Marine Corps. 





Jap tanks knocked out by artillery fire. 


THE AIRCRAFT CARRIER 


The Backbone of Aero-Sea Warfare” 


By Lieutenant Commander John A. Collett, U. $. Navy 


An aircraft carrier is a ship whose main battery (the 
air group) can fire 150 to 200 miles with devastating 
accuracy and whose lookouts can clearly see the same 
distance under average weather conditions. No other 
type of ship in existence today can approach such a per- 
formance and no other type of ship is in any way a 
match for an aircraft carrier. 

The aircraft carrier has been pictured as a fighter 
with a terrific wallop and a glass jaw. Let us examine the 
truth of this statement. The aircraft carrier is vulnerable 
to gunfire, submarine attack, and air attack, and air- 
craft carriers have been sunk in this war by all three 
of these means. There is no excuse for an aircraft carrier 
being sunk by either gunfire or submarine attack and 
any carrier so sunk was being very poorly operated at 
the time. A battleship or even a large cruiser could very 
easily sink an aircraft carrier if she coll close the range 
sufficiently to bring the carrier under fire. How ane a 
ship can close the | range from 200 to 20 miles in the 
face of a hostile air group and against a ship which is 
as fast or faster is something pe a mystery. Only ex- 
tremely bad weather or a lacks break could turn the 
trick and this, of course, will seldom happen. As far as 
submarine attacks are concerned, if the carrier main- 
tains a speed of at least 20 knots the probability of a 
successful submarine attack is very low. Unfortunately 
some carriers in this war have been tied to 10-knot 
tankers and transports as if they had guns sticking out 
every port and all the underwater protection in the 
world. It is remarkable that such ships have not been 
hit more often than they have. 

An aircraft carrier like any w arship will always be 
vulnerable to air attack, but with its defending fighter 
planes it has a better defense than any whee type of 
ship in existence. One good fighter plane squadron is 
worth more than all the anti-aircraft fire of an entire task 
force as an air defense. In reality then the aircraft 
carrier, far from being vulnerable, is actually better pro- 
tected than other types of ships in modern aero-sea war- 
fare. 

It is rather evident then that the aircraft carrier has 
emerged as the most formidable surface type ship today. 
Let us then examine it not only in relation to its surface 
opponents but also in relation to its aerial opponents. 
The Battle of Jutland was the outstanding naval en- 
gagement of the last war and from it came our most 
advanced naval thinking. The Battle of Midway has 
been the outstanding nav val engagement of this war and 


*Courtesy of U. S. Naval Institute Proceedings. 


by closely ex amining it we may see the true picture of 
all the sea and air units in their true relation to each 
other today. 

The Japanese brought to Midway a large armada 
which included all modern combatant ship types in- 
cluding at least four aircraft carriers, two or three battle- 
ships, several large cruisers, and many lesser combatant 
ships. This onthe was first attacked by shore-based air- 
craft of the most modern type including the famed 
Army Flying Fortresses. 

Some scattered direct hits and many near misses were 
scored but the main Japanese naval units remained sub- 
stantially intact and continued to advance. Land-based 
aircraft skillfully operated and ably flown had failed to 
stop the attack. The Army fliers did a good job but they 
didn’t have the weapon with which to sink ships. The 
Japanese proceeded to launch a tremendous air attack 
from their carriers on Midway which almost laid the 
defenders low. It was their intent to destroy the defend- 
ing aircraft with this attack and then bring up their 
battleships to pound the shore defense to pieces. The 
plan was a good one and would undoubtedly have suc- 
ceeded but for one thing—American aircraft carriers. 

The American carriers proceeded to launch an air 
attack on the Japanese carriers which brought them to 
a standstill in very short order and resulted in the crip- 
pling and ev entual sinking of all four of them. Before 
this could be completed the Japanese had located the 
carrier Yorktown and put her out of action with a well- 
codrdinated air group attack. Seagoing air power espe- 
cially trained and fitted with the serial weapons most 
deadly to surface ships, namely, the dive bomber and 
the torpedo plane, had accomplished what land-based 
air power had failed to do. The air power of the ad- 

vancing Japanese Armada had disappeared and without 
this air power they could advance no farther. The pic- 
ture which then existed was that of a greatly superior 
enemy surface fleet which included battleships helpless 
to advance in the face of a greatly inferior surface fleet 
without battleships which still possessed some seagoing 
air power. (This should dispose of the statement that 
we must have battleships if the enemy has battleships. ) 
Not only could this mighty enemy armada advance no 
farther but it had to retire at maximum speed to pre- 
vent serious losses of main fleet units by air attacks. The 
pictures of the damaged Japanese supercruiser Mogami 
indicate that this retirement was not fast enough. 

What lessons then can we draw from the Battle of 
Midway? I think the following points have been clearly 


demonstrated and all future naval strategy and tactics 
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must take them into account: (1) The aircraft carrier, 
not the battleship, is the backbone of the fleet. (2) The 
aircraft carrier is not in the fleet to protect surface ships 
but as the main offensive striking weapon. (3) The 
aircraft carrier enjoys a superiority over other contem- 
porary surface ship types which is greater than any 
previous type of ship has enjoyed over its contempo- 
raries in all history. (4) Land-based air power as ex- 
emplified by the big bomber doing high altitude hori- 
zontal bombing is ineffective against a fleet equipped 
with seagoing air power. (5) The rdle of the battleship 
as a weapon with which to win naval battles at sea a la 
Jutland has practically vanished. (6) Any attempt to 
say that naval battles will be fought by lines of battle- 
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ships once the carriers have been sunk is wishful think- 
ing—somebody’s carriers won't be sunk and he will have 
complete control of the situation. 

In summation, this war was started with all the 
world’s navies thinking in terms of Jutland and the 
battleship as the principal weapon—the aircraft carrier 
was an untried weapon. It is an untried weapon no 
longer and the Navy that is going to win this war is the 
Navy that thinks in terms of Midway and the aircraft 
carrier. Air power has not displaced sea power—air 
power is sea power. The principles of naval warfare as 
laid down by Mahan still hold—only the weapons have 
changed. To those who know how to use the new weap- 
ons most effectively will go the victory. 


Military Aircraft Designations 





NAVY AND ORIGINAL 


MARINE CORPS ARMY NAME MANUFACTURER 
Heavy bombers 

S| ee Viying Fortress .......%+ Boeing. 

4) eee ee , DNDE (dee show snes sche Consolidated. 
Medium bombers 

oo |. ES Sy ae Douglas. 

ee Dragon eee 
Ee 6K snikeeee. ssxseem SEMIN? Sis S's wwe wears North American. 

OT ees eee 
Ee skcuve wee odcenuw eer er Vega. 

Light bombers 
ee ae Havoc (attack) ......... Douglas. 
Ree SS | reer Dauntless (dive) ........ Douglas. 
re Sarees Helldiver (dive) .........Curtiss. 
in ORE Meee Hudson (patrol) ........ Lockheed. 
re eee Buccaneer (dive) ........ Brewster. 

SS re Vengeance (dive) ....... Vultee. 
FA, a ae Vindicator (dive) ....... Vought-Sikorsky. 
Pe Te re ee Devastator (torpedo) . Douglas. 
a ee eee Avenger (torpedo) .......Grumman. 

Patrol bombers (flying boats ) 
PBY Ob8S . cused ES) cag 5 dori e se ones Consolidated 
RE 45 Gs &k6,0'0\5 os > See SN To. ah g's aires Se eee Consolidated 
ae £ ea 
Fighters 

ere Lightning See ea .. Lockheed. 

Se Ie err rs Bell. 

i. Ae CE AN Go neo gece Curtiss. 

Pre escéade UE 6 ob dw w eee ne ee Republic. 

P—47 Py ee Republic. 

9 Re SO ee? North American. 
| ECR I ain x digo clea We ee Brewster. 

_, BBA ae re = SED cis nls we Sd dled 4 ade Grumman. 
ne San a emcee seme Se ee et ee ee Vought-Sikorsky. 


ORIGINAL 
MANUFACTURER 


NAVY AND 


MARINE CORPS ARMY NAME 


Scouting observation (seaplanes ) 


NES ib aS gw alas wit re Sar Curtiss. 
SES  dcGrawa dice wa weatele SI ia cau hg Sele. & 056 Vought-Sikorsky. 
Transports 
) are | IE 6. 6.0 &4eurs od Polo Beech. 
URED icc orec tee “ce ees ME gs aiecies, 6k cia Beech. 
Bee hs Wis eth aren | rare Commando .............QOurtias. 
ed 6). «4 0 Y afds canes woe 0e0 Douglas. 
RE? 5. oni scin-5 RPE 0 oro e's gle EEN OS xk dle os a eo Douglas. 
DE - bis diciee ee re ee Douglas. 
Pe. Meee aoa tae Lodestar ................Uu0ckheed. 
CO \s2 o> wie ves a Sse oe ear Fairchild. 
POPUL, aacnia orate Constellation ............ Lockheed. 
Be cee See RIE 04, wi sie bo & Stak a Curtiss. 
TED. 62 Nig ae Liberator Express .......Consolidated. 
SRE een ee oe WORT 8 hk oc s ce es . Vought-Sikorsky. 
Trainers 
N261 and 3S. .PR-18 end TTOGVGGG ook occ cc ci sc eces Boeing. 
eae i re Fairchild. 
arene eee DN a ok poe wh Oe Ree ee Timm. 
_ ee SEE 5 5c a be gc o 9 See Ryan. 
MI i mere Vultee. 
Pc Pee rer ere North American. 
EE eos 6% bao ARR ahead PROS Sr ree ee Curtiss. 
SPE Si coic cc Geen. waleteraome ee SEE Pere Beech. 
ATG OR AT TRO UOM onc ck cece ie . Cessna. 
BPARG) 6 ves I oS sc <a inln Se ek Beech. 
REL ws: 500 6 ee oie OS EO Ore ere Beech. 
AT-13 and 14Yankee-Doodle .......... Fairchild. 
AT-15 ...... Crewmaker ... +s 0 o ose = RUE, 
ry | rane Oo SNe ore re Vultee. 
Liaison 
a Sar ere i me ere Vultee. 
SS eee ee Taylorcraft Grasshopper . . Taylorcraft. 
L—-3-C ......Aeronca Grasshopper .....: Aeronca. 
Ml. Slots kee L-4-B ...... Piper Grasshopper ....... Piper 
eS ee ee PORE re Vultee. 





Air Power in the Solomons’ 


By Robert C. Miller, United Press War Correspondent 


The sweaty, dirt-caked Marine leaned on his rifle 
and squinted at a group of bird-like specks moving along 
the horizon just over the cocoanut trees. 

“I always thought the most beautiful sight I’d ever 
see would be the Golden Gate,” he drawled, “but 
damned if those SBDs ain’t just about the purtiest 
sight any man could ever wish for.” 

He wasn't speaking for himself, either; he was speak- 
ing for every Marine, Army and Navy man in the 
Solomons. The Douglas dive bombers and the Grum- 
man fighters coming in for their first landing on Guadal- 
canal were just about the “purtiest sight” in the world. 

Until they arrived, the Marines in the Solomons 
could do no more than lie in their foxholes and cuss 
while Japanese submarines and surface craft parked off 
the island and shelled our positions, often in broad day- 
light, and the twin-engined Mitsubishi 97s paraded 
overhead leisurely, dumped their 1,000 pound bombs 
and then swung cockily back home. There would be 
no more of that new. 

The dive bombers were back into the air less than 
six hours after they landed on Guadalcanal that first 
day, and before another sunset had passed they had 
routed an enemy task force headed for the Solomons, 
had damaged a light cruiser, pounded several destroyers 
and plunked heavy bombs practically down the funnels 
of two transports, one a huge 14,000 tonner and the 
other a 6,000 to 8,000 ton vessel and left both a mass 
of flames. 

That was the first taste the Japanese Navy had of the 
SBDs in the Solomons and it was a bitter one, for never 
again during the six weeks I was in the Solomons did 
they ever allow their transnorts to be caught in the day- 
light within range of the deadly SBDs. 

Even at night the enemy ships were not safe from 
our powerful air arm while attempting to carry out 
their nuisance shellings, and these diminished in in- 
tensity rapidly after our bombers carried out successful 
attacks on the warships. 

There isn’t the slightest doubt in the mind of every 
person connected with the Solomons invasion that the 
campaign never could have been carried out success- 
fully if we had been unable to control the skies. In fact, 
the venture would have been regarded as suicidal had 
we not been able to obtain and hold the upper hand in 
the air. 

The invasion of the southeastern Solomons was both 
a defensive and offensive action by the United Nations 
—it was necessary for the defense of Australia and the 
all-important trans-Pacific lifeline linking the United 
States and the Antipodes which was being jeopardized 





*From Douglas Airview, October, 1942. 


by the Nipponese movement southward. The southeast 
Solomons were most important as stepping stones north- 
ward for any projected Allied counter invasion of 
Japan’s newly-conquered territory in New Guinea, 
Borneo and eventually the Philippines. 

The greatest attraction that the Solomons held for 
both the United Nations and Japan was as a possible 
air base. The Japanese knew from their pre-war intelli- 
gence reports that the island of Guadalcanal possessed 
great treeless plains which could easily be converted 
into landing fields from which they could control ad- 
ditional thousands of square miles and preface any 
further invasion southward. 

The United Nations also were aware of the strategic 
position of the islands as they had long been a British 
protectorate and were administered by a British resident 
commissioner. 

The Japanese, however, got to the Solomons first. 

They arrived early in May and occupied the three 
small islands of T ulagi, Gavutu and Tanambogo which 
hug the shore of Florida island just across the 25-mile 
wide Indispensable straits from Guadalcanal. They 
neglected Guadalcanal at first, as the spearheads of their 
invading forces were naval surface craft and floatplanes. 
Tulagi was an ideal harbor for the Japanese naval opera- 
tions and the causeway-joined islands of Tanambogo 
and Gavutu had been used previously as an RAAF fly- 
ing boat base, thus affording the Japanese perfect sites 
for their advance naval and air operations. 

The British, knowing the enemy invasion to be but a 
matter of days and having no means of combating it, 
had evacuated the islands a short time before the Japa- 
nese arrived. 

The apparent plan of the enemy at that time was to 
develop Tulagi, Gavutu and Tanambogo and then with 
the protection of planes and ships stationed at the three 
bases, develop Guadalcanal extensively for landbased 
aircraft. 

The American Navy threw an oversized monkey 
wrench into the well-oiled Japanese machinery, how- 
ever, in the Battle of the Coral Sea in May when 
American carrier-based bombers and torpedo planes 

caught a heavily protected enemy convoy in Tulagi 
harbor and sank or damaged 17 ships. 

In addition, periodic bombings by American heavy 
bombers under General Douglas MacArthur's com- 
mand wrought considerable damage to Japanese con- 
struction work at the new bases. 

The most hazardous job of the invasion was to get 
the men and supplies into the enemy-held territory 
with as small a loss in ships, personnel and equipment 
as possible. The brunt of this job fell upon the Navy 


Air Force. Its tasks were manifold. First, it must protect 
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from enemy aerial attacks the cumbersome convoy 
which was slowly moving through seas frequented by 
the Japanese. It must carry on long range reconnaissance 
for any possible Japanese task forces or submarines 
which might be lying in wait for us. And if such ships 
were found it must engage and destroy them before they 
could intercept the convoy. 

The moment the ships arrived at their anchorage off 
Guadalcanal and Tulagi the air force also became an 
offensive weapon and took part in the invasion by dive- 
bombing and strafing enemy shore positions, mean- 
while, still protecting the invasion armada from aerial 
and surface ship attacks. 

It has now been written into the history books just 
how well this job was done. Not one ship in the in- 
vasion armada was lost enroute to Guadalcanal, and 
only one transport was destroyed by Japanese bombers 
during the unloading operations and the return of the 
empty convoy to friendly waters. 

The opening shot of the South Pacific invasion was 
fired from an American cruiser at 6:13 a.m. on August 
7 (August 6, Los Angeles time) when the first salvo was 
fired into Japanese beach installations on Guadalcanal. 
It was followed by a barrage from all warships in the 
fleet and blasted many a Japanese from his blankets and 
chased him away from his morning rice as we found 
later when half-eaten bowls of breakfast food with chop- 
sticks still protruding were found in Japanese bivouac 
areas. 

Simultaneously other units of the invasion fleet bom- 

barded shore positions on Tulagi and Florida islands. 
Both naval bombardments were supplemented by aerial 
bombing and strafing from the coveys of carrier-based 
planes which participated in the attack. 

There was no opposition to the attack as the Japanese 
were caught completely by surprise by the blitz and fled 
into the jungle or holed up in caves on the islands. 
Prisoners taken later from the subterranean dugouts 
on Gavutu said they had never believed the United 
Nations would attack them, and they had believed the 
naval shelling to be another bombing raid and planned 
merely to take shelter until it was over. When they tried 
to come out, the Marines were there waiting for them. 

Nor was there any immediate aerial opposition. 
Eighteen Japanese float planes were destroyed on the 
water and at anchorages at the seaplane base on Gavutu 
before they were able to get into the air. Nine of these 
were the famed Zeros equipped with pontoons, one was 
a four-engined bomber and the rest observation-fighter 

lanes. 

The first landing on Japanese-conquered soil was 
made at 7:40 a.m. on Florida island—exactly eight 
months from the day and hour of the Pear! Harbor at- 
tack on December 7. The first man ashore was Flight 
Commander Cecil Eric Spencer of the Royal Australian 
Air Force who acted as a guide for the American Ma- 
rines. Their landing was unopposed. 

The second landing was made on Tulagi shortly 
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after 8 a.m. on the southwestern side of the two-mile 
long island which before the war had been the head- 
quarters for the British forces administering the islands 
and which had been also used as headquarters by the 
Japanese occupational forces. 

These Marines also landed without opposition and 
encountered practically no resistance until they had 
worked their way down to the lower tip of the island 
where they found the enemy firmly entrenched in caves 
and dugouts, ready to fight until annihilated. 

The landing on Guadalcanal, the largest undertak- 
ing of the invasion, began at 9:10 a.m. after a terrific 
ten-minute bombardment of the beach. 

The flare signifying that the landing had been suc- 
cessful burst into the sky 12 minutes later. The beach- 
head had been established without the loss of a man! 

The fourth invasion was made at Gavutu, the Japa- 
nese seaplane base, and the first troops were put ashore 
there at noon. The landing was made under heavy 
Japanese machine gun and rifle fire, however, in con- 
trast to the unopposed landings on the other islands. 
Despite the intense fire, the Marines established 
beachhead successfully. 

The use of dive bombers was particularly effective 
against the enemy positions on Gavutu and also the ad- 
joining island of Tanambogo. These two islands, less 
than half a mile in diameter, are of limestone formation 
and both consist of a single hill which rises steeply from 
the narrow beach to a height of about 150 feet. They 
are identical in size and shape and are joined together 
by a causeway 500 feet in length. 

The Japanese entrenched themselves in caves on the 
islands and atop the two hills. The attacking Marines 
used the bombers as artillery on the Japanese positions 
and the heavy bombs bl: asted many a Japanese emplace- 
ment to bits. 

The only unsuccessful landing was at Tanambogo 
which was attempted at sunset. The Marines who had 
first landed at Florida island were sent ashore on 
Tanambogo when no Japanese were found on Florida 
These reinforcements were directed to aid the troops on 
the adjoining island of Gavutu who were being held 
up by stubborn resistance from the enemy. This in- 
vasion was preceded by a heavy naval and aerial bom- 
bardment. The last round of shells, however, ignited 
an enemy fuel dump on Tanambogo, illuminating the 
docks where the troops had to land, and the first at- 
tempted landing was beaten off by the Japanese with 
losses to the Americans. A second attempt was made the 
next morning and it was successful. 

By the end of the first day beachheads had been es- 
tablished on Guadalcanal, Tulagi, Florida and Guvutu 
and by the end of the second day these operations had 
been extended to Tanambogo. 

Three days after the invasion began all objectives 
were in control of the American invading forces with 
only isolated suicide units of Japanese still offering re- 
sistance. These were wiped out entirely by the follow- 
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ing today. The convoy, meanwhile, was fighting off the 
first Japanese counterattack. A high-altitude attack was 
carried out at 1:20 p.m. on August 7 by a large forma- 
tion of Japanese Mitsubishi 97s which the protecting 
canopy of Grummans punished severely. All the enemy 
bombs missed their objectives and blew up nothing 
more than huge columns of water. The enemy planes 
next attempted a dive-bombing attack at 4 p.m. of the 
same day, concentrating their fire on a destroyer. One 
small-caliber bomb hit the ship’s fantail, knocking out 
one gun, and causing slight damage and fourteen casu- 
alties of which only three were fatalities. The attack 
cost the enemy two bombers downed by antiaircraft fire. 

Fourteen of the forty torpedo planes which made an 
attack the next day upon the invasion armada were 
destroyed. During the enemy air attacks on August 7 
and 8 our carrier-based aircraft and AA batteries shot 
down forty-seven enemy planes of different types. It was 
in this raid that the Japanese scored their lone success— 
one of their damaged bombers fell in flames in the for- 
ward hold of the empty transport, G. E. Elliot, starting 
a fire which later destroyed the ship. All other air at- 
tacks were beaten off without additional losses. 

Then came the acid test—to hold the newly won 
bases from the frantic and suicidal Japanese counter- 
assaults which were certain to come from air, land, and 
sea. Until the airfield was —. and fighter and 
bomber aircraft stationed there, the landing forces could 
do little but lie in their fox holes and either curse or 
pray, depending upon their religious affiliations, when 
the bombers came overhead in their beautiful silver 
formations and showered our positions with 1,000- 
pound bombs, or when the submarines and cruisers lay 
offshore, sometimes in broad daylight, and shelled our 
positions. Many were the fists shaken at the tormenters 
and the challenges of “you - - - -, just wait!” 


* * * 


The most important job was to put the Japanese- 
constructed airport into operation immediately. 

This airport was named Henderson Field by the 
Marines in honor of Major Loften Russell Henderson, 
U.S.M.C., who deliberately dived his crippled but 
bomb-iaden SBD into a Japanese warship during the 
battle of Midway, inflicting damage to the ship which 
caused it eventually to sink. 

The Japanese abandoned the field without firing a 
shot. When it fell into our hands, steamrollers, graders, 
and bulldozers were spread about just where the Japa- 
nese engineers had left them when they quit work the 
night before. The strip had been laid out well, and 
was about 250 feet wide and three-quarters of a mile of 
it had been completed. 

A small, narrow-gauge railway had been constructed 
by the Nipponese to bring a gravelly clay from a near-by 
hill to surface the runway. The loaded dump cars 
traveled by gravity from the hill to the runway about a 
mile away and were pushed back empty by hand. 
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Hangars were in the process of construction as well 
as dispersal pits and revetments for planes. Palm trees 
at the end of the runway were being felled with a view 
to extending the strip for eventual use by heavy 
bombers. 

The American engineers just picked up where the 
Japanese left off, and a few hours after the invasion 
the same fighting men whom you saw charging through 
the jungle with rifle in hand were carefully massaging 
the runway with Japanese rollers and graders. The 
rifles were still kept handy, however carefully laid 
within an arm’s reach on top of the machinery. 

One of the oddities of the war was to see the Marines 
patching up the bomb craters in the runway which 
American bombers had blasted a short time before. 

The record time in which the Marine engineers 
completed the airport and had it ready for the waiting 
planes must, because of military reasons, remain secret. 
But suffice to say that the work was completed even 
ahead of the whirlwind schedule laid down by the 
engineers. 

Finally the day arrived when the magic word was 
passed around—“Our planes arrive today.” And sure 
enough, in they came, just before sunset, the SBDs 
first and the stubby- -winged fighters tailing them for 
protection. 

Pandemonium broke loose that afternoon. Every 
Marine within a mile of the beach sprinted through 
the coconut trees to get a clear view of the incoming 
planes, and the shore was lined with half-crazy troops 
who waved, yelled, and screamed at the sight of them. 

Everyone who could find an excuse to get to the air- 
field was there to personally greet the aes Major 
Richard Mangrum, of Seattle, was the first pilot to set 
his ship down in the Solomons, and it was an SBD 
that had the honor of being the first land plan ever to 
be landed in the Solomons—and on a Japanese-built 
airport at that. 

A great interest in the planes was also noticed in the 
prison camp. The camp’s number one boy, a Japanese 
laborer who understood and spoke English, cocked an 
eye skyward when the planes roared overhead the first 
time, shook his head sadly and remarked _philosophi- 
cally, “Tojo make trouble—now he catch hell.” 

And the planes did raise hell. The enemy bombers 
came over the following day, serenely confident of the 
safety of their mission and ran up against the American 
fighters for the first time. 

We didn’t fare so well the first day. Only one Zero 
was destroyed and we lost a fighter but saved the pilot. 
From then on, however, the slaughter began. 

On their next combat mission the Marine flyers 
bagged nine bombers and six Zeros; the next day a four- 
engined seaplane; twenty-four hours later eight bomb- 
ers and five Zeros; tw enty-four hours later eight bombers 
and five Zeros; four bombers and two Zeros on the fol- 
lowing flight and fourteen Zeros on the next, until in 
less than a month they had shot down approximately 
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140 planes, developed ten aces and lost only twenty-five 
lanes, more than half of whose pilots were saved. 

The daily combats varied but little. The bombers 
always came over about noon escorted by large forma- 
tions of Zeros. They flew at exceptionally high alti- 
tudes, usually around 27,000 feet with layers of pro- 
tecting Zeros above and below them. Our fighter planes 
would dive through the escorting Zeros, plow into the 
bombers and open up with guns blazing. Before they 
were forced to pull away, one or more bombers would 
be seen to peel off drunkenly and dive earthward, 
usually with a stream of smoke pouring from the tail. 
Or one would suddenly light up in a mass of flames as 
the bullets tore into gas tanks or fuel lines and ignited 
the silver-colored ships, causing them to blow up in one 
final splurge of smoke and flames and disintegrate into 
small pieces of fabric, metal, and men fluttering slowly 
earthward. 

The outcome was always the same, and our fighters 
would return, saturated with lead but able to fly for the 
most part, while the remnants of the Japanese forma- 
tion limped homeward. 

The first indication that the steady losses were be- 
ginning to have an effect upon the nerves of the Japa- 
nese pilots was when they began jettisoning their 
bombs before reaching their objectives and by their ef- 
forts to do everything possible to avoid combat with our 
aircraft despite the overw helming superiority they al- 
ways enjoyed on their missions. 


* * * 


While the fighters were guarding the American posi- 
tions from the air, the dive bombers were hitting the 
Japanese Navy, often and hard. 

The Japanese accumulated a large task force com- 
posed of destroyers, light and heavy cruisers, and sev 
eral loaded transports which they dispatched to tiie 
Solomons as soon as they recov ‘ered from our blitz. The 
objective of this task force was to move into Guadal- 
canal, land the troops necessary to recapture the islands 
and launch the counterattack. 

The task force never reached Guadalcanal. Marine 
and Navy dive bombers found it, and hammered it in a 
series of day- long attacks that damaged and set fire to 
two of the transports, one a 14,000-ton ship and the 
other a 6,000 to 8,000-ton vessel. Heavy bombs were 
planted amidships on a cruiser and direct hits were 
scored on three destroyers as well as several near yg 
that probably caused damage to the vessels’ hulls. 
Major Mangrum put it, “Those poor devils really went 
through hell.” 

The attacks saved Guadalcanal for the United Na- 
tions that day, for by nightfall our reconnaissance 
planes reported the Japanese task force to be in full 
retreat back toward its base at Rabaul, battered and 
smashed and utterly licked even before it had gotten 
within a hundred miles of its objective. 


The second opportunity that the dive bombers had 
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came a few nights later when Lieutenant (jg) J. T. 
Barker, of Ely, Nevada, spotted four Japanese destroy- 
ers attempting to sneak into Guadalcanal under cover 
of darkness. 

He radioed the position of the ships, asked for rein- 
forcements and then dived in for the attack and dam- 
aged one destroyer with a hit aft. A short time later 
the entire squadron pounced on the Japanese, and 
Lieutenant (jg) Chris Fink, of Gray Bull, Wyoming, 
blew up one of the destroyers with a direct hit while 
other members of the squadron set a second one afire. 
We lost one SBD. 

Other Japanese fleet units were also taking a batter- 
ing from carrier-based planes which operated in the 
seas surrounding the Solomons. In one major engage- 
ment, a Japanese carrier, the Ryujo, was severely dam- 
aged, one destroyer damaged, a heavy bomb landed 
squarely on a cruiser, leaving it afire and disabled; 
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torpedo planes rammed tin fish into another cruiser. 
The price paid by the American Navy for this attack 
was one torpedo bomber and one dive bomber. 

After the first few days and attacks like these, the 
hunting became very poor for the dive and torpedo 
bombers in the Solomons and never yet have the Japa- 
nese risked another task force within range of the deadly 
bombers based on Guadalcanal. 

The bombers and torpedo planes forced the enemy 
to revamp his entire program for the capture of the 
Solomons. Instead of bulling their way in with trans- 
ports and troops as they had hoped to do, the Japanese 
were forced to sneak in at night with their fastest de- 
stroyers and cruisers, land small groups of troops and 
hightail out before daylight. In this way they hoped to 
accumulate a large striking force over a period of weeks 
on remote sections of Guadalcanal with which they 
planned eventually to drive down the coast and storm 
our positions. 

This project has cost the Japanese heavily as our 
dive-bomber pilots, unlike the Japanese aviators, are 
equally as efficient at night as in day, and time and 
again they have caught small groups of Japanese ships 
unloading men and supplies and have bombed and 
strafed them effectively. 

Japan’s most recent setback from this venture was a 
light cruiser which the night-flying bombers crippled 
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so badly that she was unable to get out of range by 
daybreak, enabling our torpedo bombers to find her 


wallowing off Guadalcanal a few hours later. 


* * * 


The Solomons will be held by the United Nations 
against the stubborn and continued Japanese counter- 
attacks as long as we are able to maintain aerial su- 
periority over them. This means a never-ending supply 
of reinforcements, spare parts; gas and oil must hee kept 
flowing into the Solomons if the Allies are to hold them 

If air superiority is maintained by us the Japanese 
will never be able to push deeper r and deeper into the 
very heart of the Japanese-dominated South Pacific; 
the vital supply line to Australia, and the Far East will 
remain impregnable; Japan’s ambitious conquests to the 
south will be halted and a great forward step taken 
toward a hasty end of the war. For the men in the 
Solomons will be able to fend off any and every land 
attack if the planes overhead are ours and the bombs 
they hear falling are landing on the enemy’s positions. 

If that air superiority is lost the Solomons are lost and 
the months of planning, hard work, and the expendi- 
ture of millions of dollars and the sufferings of thousands 
have been wasted. Even the possibility of a second Ba- 
taan is not too far fetched—that’s what air superiority 
means in the Solomons. 
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The Marine Corps Association 


LizurENANT GENERAL THOMAS Hotcoms, President 


Coronet Crype H. Mercatr, Secretary-Treasurer 


The Marine Corps Association is your professional 
organization, as an ofhcer of the United States Marine 
Corps. Organized April 25, 1913, at Guantanamo Bay, 
Cuba, the Association “is formed to disseminate knowl- 
edge of the military art and science among its members; 
to provide for the improvement of their professional 
attainments; to foster the spirit and preserve the tradi- 
tions of the United States Marine Corps; and to in- 
crease the efficiency of its members.” 

Marine Corps Gazette. Members receive the Ga- 
zETTE, now published bimonthly, as a part of their 
membership, without additional charge. 


Book Purcuasinc Service. Members may buy any 
books in print, at the publishers’ prices, postpaid to any 
part of the world, through the secretary-treasurer’s office. 

Mempersuip. Active membership is open to ofhicers 
of the United States Marine Corps and Marine Corps 
Reserve, and to former officers of honorable service. As- 
sociate membership is open to officers of other branches 
of the service, to enlisted men of the Marine Corps of 
the first pay grade, and to interested civilians. ‘The dues 
are $2.00 a year. 


Application form on page | 
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Pacific Area Mortality Rate Low 


Among the first 1,000 wounded men evacuated from 
the Solomons to mobile eek in the South Pacific, 
the mortality rate was only 1 per cent compared with 
a normal expectancy of at least 5 per cent, Rear Ad- 
miral Ross T. McIntire, Surgeon General, has an- 
nounced. 

And as a result of an inspection trip in the South and 
Southwest Pacific, Rear Admiral William Chambers 

(MC), USN, has just reported to the Surgeon General 
ag ‘from a medic: al standpoint, the situation is defi- 
nitely encouraging.” He gave the major share of the 
credit for the | ing mortality rate to speedy evacuation 
of the wounded to fully-staffed, well- -equipped hospitals, 
sulfa drugs, blood plasma, tetanus toxoid, and, far from 
least, he: efficiency and fortitude of doctors, and hos- 
pital corpsmen. 

His report provided authoritative reassurance that the 
wounded and sick are receiving first-rate medical and 
hospital care and that no bet is being overlooked to keep 
the healthy remaining that way. 

Medical Officer of the Fourteenth Naval District and 
inspector of medical department activities in the South 
and Southwest Pacific, Admiral Chambers spent 36 
days out of Pearl Harbor on his aerial tour, which took 
him to field dressing stations on Guadalcanal, evacu- 
ation hospitals on islands in the rear, into hospital ship 
operating rooms, and mobile hospitals below the equa- 
tor. He flew in ambulance planes, made sick calls, con- 
sulted with Navy surgeons, dental offivers, nurses, and 
hospital corpsmen. 

He found that prompt evacuation of casualties, the 
use of tetanus toxoid and antitoxin, the sulfa drugs and 
blood plasma are bringing about fruitful returns in re- 
ducing the mortality rate. With regard to evacuation, 
for ex xample, ambulance planes are shuttling regularly 
between Guadalcanal and the complete, modernly 
equipped hospitals situated a few flying hours away. 
The hospital ship also fits into the system, transport- 
ing patients from these rear zones to mobile hospitals 
farther south. Thence they may be transferred, by 


*Reprinted from Bureau of Naval Personnel Bulletin, 
1943. 
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transport ship, to Pearl Harbor or continental United 
States. It may be only a matter of hours, rather than 
days, until a Marine hit by a sniper’s bullet in the 
Solomons is undergoing an operation hundreds of miles 
away amid serene surroundings. 

Gas gangrene and tetanus (lockjaw), common 
threats in World War I, are rarely encountered. Admiral 
Chambers saw only one case of the former on Guadal- 
canal. The rarity of tetanus may be attributed to the 
Navy's prophylactic toxoid, given to all personnel, and 
the “booster” dose—or, occasionally, antitoxin—which 
is administered as a precautionary measure to the 
wounded. 

Ambulance planes have a capacity of eleven stretcher 
cases and five sitting patients, said Admiral Chambers. 
One medical officer and one hospital corpsman go along 
on each trip. On the day that the Admiral left Guadal- 

canal, he chose to go by ambulance plane, which 

served the dual purpose of giving him the opportunity 
for a first-hand inspection and enabling him to relieve 
a regularly assigned medical officer of the duty so that 
his services could be used on the island. 

“Illustrating the constant attachment of pharmacist’s 
mates to fighting units, and their application to duty, I 
discovered that no more than ten or twelve cases are 
known in which a wound casualty had to apply his 
own dressing or sulfanilamide powder, which are car- 
ried in his first-aid packet,” said Admiral Chambers. 
“Nearly always there is a corpsman at hand to give 
first aid.” 

The above was told to him by Captain Warwick T. 
Brown, Marine divisional surgeon on Guadalcanal. Ad- 
miral Chambers paid tribute to him and to Captain 
Joel J. White, commander of an advance hospital in the 
New Hebrides, together with their staffs, for the work 
they are doing. 

As was anticipated, malaria and dengue are a problem 
in the Solomons but liberal use of atabrine against the 
former—more important of the two disablers—is proving 
effective as a preventive measure, said Admiral Cham- 
bers. The incidence of the dysentery infections is en- 
couragingly low, he asserted. 
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A Modest Marine 


Colonel {Merritt A.] Edson is not a fierce 


marine. In fact, he appears almost 


shy. Yet Colonel Edson is probably among the five finest combat commanders 


in all the American armed forces. 


American fighting men after this campaign [in Guadalcanal],” 
that you have to lean forward to catch it all. 


“| hope the Japs will have some respect for 


he says so quig'y 


“T certainly have learned respect 


the Japs. What they have done is take Indian warfare and apply it to the twen- 
tieth century. They use all the Indian tricks to demoralize their enemy. They're 
good, all right, but”—Colonel Edson’s voice trails off to an embarrassed whisper— 


“T think we're better. 


”—From Into the Valley, by John Hersey (Knopf). 








The Marine Corps Women’s Reserve 
By Captain W. G. Wendell, USMCR* 


Enrollment of applicants for the Marine Corps 
Women’s Reserve began on February 15, 1943, after 
appropriate publicity on the two days preceding. The 
Director of the Women’s Reserve is Major “en 
Cheney Streeter, USMC, of Morristown, N. J. / 
small number of women already expert in special oa 
were commissioned direct from civil life, in order to 
assist the Director in details regarding uniforming, 
training, classification, public relations, etc. The policy 
has been established however, that, allowing for rare 
exceptions, all officers and enlisted personnel shall re- 
ceive an indoctrination course. 

It is contemplated that the complement of Marine 
Corps Women’s Reserve will be one thousand officers 
and eighteen thousand enlisted personnel, to be pro- 
cured and trained prior to June 30, 1944. 

Marine Corps activities in the continental mee 
States were instructed to submit their requirements, i 
consequence of which a considerable variety of sit 
will be prescribed for the Women’s Reserve. A partial 
list of these occupations involves: 


* Assistant to Director, Division of Reserve. 





Accountants Parachute Riggers 
Aerographers Passenger car and light 
Bakers truck operators 

Cooks Radio operators 
Cryptographers Stenographers 
Draftsmen Storekeepers—Aviation 
Librarians Telephone Operators 


Theatre Ushers 
Typists 


Motion Picture Operators 
Motor Mechanics 


‘ 

Personnel will be trained, insofar as practicable, in 
EAE Tia established by the Women’s Reserve, 
U. S. Naval Reserve (Waves). 

Officer candidates will be trained at the Naval Re- 
serve Midshipmen’s School (W.R.), at Northampton, 
Mass. This comprises certain of the facilities of Smith 
College and of Mount Holyoke College a few miles 
away. "¥ he indoctrination course is of eight weeks du- 
ration, divided into two periods of four weeks each. 

Enlisted personnel will receive indoctrination at the 
Naval Training School (W.R.), at Hunter College 
Annex, Bronx, New York, N. Y. The course will be of 
six weeks duration, after which a proportion of the 
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The Honorable Frank L. Knox, Secretary of the Navy, swears in Major Ruth Cheney Streeter, first Director of 
the U. S. Marine Corps Women’s Reserve. 
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personnel will continue training in special schools for 
radiomen, storekeepers, yeomen, and in certain special- 
ties connected with aviation. Such courses vary in 
length, depending on the specialty, from eight to 
twenty-one weeks. 

The winter uniform is of the Marine Corps forest 
green simplified for feminine style and convenience. 
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Necessary Qualifications 
Marine Corps Women’s Reserve 


Officers 
U. S. Citizen. 
Age 20 to 50 years. 


College degree or 2 years 
college work, plus at 
least 2 years of accept- 
able business or pro- 
fessional experience. 


Sound physical condi- 


Enlisted Personnel 


U. S. Citizen. 
Age 20 to 36 years. 


Minimum of 2 years of 
high school, or busi- 
ness school. 


Sound physical condi- 
tion. 


Height at least 5 feet. 





THE WATERBURY BUTTON CO. 


Established 1812 
WATERBURY, CONN. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


Highest grade gold plated Marine Corps 
buttons, jewelry quality, All details of de- 
sign and construction carefully hand tooled. 


Specify Waterbury Crush-Proof Buttons 
on your uniforms. 














tion. 


Weight at least 95 


pounds. 


No children under 18 
years of age. 


Height at least 5 feet. 


Weight at least 95 
pounds. 


No children under 18 


Character and ability 
years of age. 


references. 


Character and ability 
references. 


Marital Status—No woman will be accepted who 
has a husband in the Marine Corps. 


If unmarried when enrolled, she must agree 
not to marry until completion of her preliminary 
and special training. 


She cannot, while in service, marry an officer 
or enlisted man in the Marine Corps. 








Ornaments and insignia will be similar to those of the 
men. In order to introduce a note of color, the cap is 
provided with a scarlet cord, and a scarlet muffler will 
be worn with the overcoat. 

The summer uniform will be a green and white 
striped searsucker, two piece dress, with short sleeves 
and four patch pockets. Officers will wear for dress a 
white cotton twill with gold buttons. 

At training centers and other important posts and 
stations where a considerable number of the Women’s 
Reserve will be on duty, they will be quartered in bar- 
racks and have their own messing and recreational fa- 
cilities. In cities or towns where smaller numbers are 
assigned to duty they will be given quarters and sub- 
sistence allowances. 
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TORPEDO JUNCTION. By Robert J. Casey. Illustrated 
by U. S. Navy official photographs. 423 pages. Indian- 
apolis and New York: The Bobbs-Merrill Company. 
$3.50 


The Navy's best book so far by one who not only saw 
the Pacific Navy soon after its destruction at Pearl Harbor 
but saw the fleet gradually pull itself together, lick its 
wounds and patch its ships until it was able to deal out a 
bit of what it had taken before war had been declared 
against its country. 

Robert Casey is of the Chicago Daily News. He is known 
for his genial good humor and kept it right with him on 
his voyages with the Navy. He was assigned as a reporter 
to Admiral Halsey’s task force and was with them from 
January 10 to June 13. He has given a minute description 
of their daily happenings. Reemethees his day-by-day re- 
ports are tedious but who doesn’t find many ‘days at sea 
uninteresting and nothing to write home about. But Mr. 
Casey is a student of human nature and if the war fur- 
nished no excitement he passed many pleasant and profit- 
able hours with the men. He saw the Navy not only from 
the ward room but thio the men’s quarters. Of the hap- 
penings of the Navy during that period he merely makes 
his report and allows his nl to draw their own con- 
clusions. 

He arrived in Pearl Harbor in time to see enough wreck- 
age to discourage the most optimistic. The wrecking crews, 
working night and day, had hardly made a dent in that 
sea of destruction. He not only saw but he felt the gloom 
and despondent atmosphere of the Island. 

Three thousand five hundred new made graves, every 
one that of a mother’s son, completed the picture of the dis- 
aster at Pearl Harbor. 

The fact that Japanese submarines came into the harbor 
at 4 a.m. and checked the location of every ship and left 
at 6 a.m., and then radioed this information to the carriers 
gives us some idea of how detailed and definite their in- 
formation was and also how much might have been picked 
up on our side. It shows how it was possible for every 
pilot to know exactly where his target was and therefore 
the most damage possible was done with what bombs they 
could bring. Thus it was possible for those flyers to wreck 
our Pacific fleet more than we could believe possible in 
so short a time. 

The confusion which followed so terrible a blow re- 
minded Mr. Casey of the scene in the French Army Head- 
quarters in the Hotel Continental in Paris. One thing no 
one could understand was why Japan didn’t follow up her 
victory and occupy all the Islands while they were help- 
less. That mistake of Japan’s is a parallel to the Germans’ 
mistake of not entering England after Dunkirk. 

Mr. Casey left Pearl Harbor with doubts about the abil- 
ity of our shattered forces, both ships and men, being 
able to accomplish anything very decisive. 

He saw them on convoy duty to Australia in January. 
He witnessed the first ret taliatory g gesture in the raid on the 
Marshall and Gilbert Islands. By this time he could see less 
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confusion and more quiet determination about the person 
nel. The men and ofhicers were inexperienced in war and 
often their marksmanship was poor, but day-by-day one 
found improvement in every way. 

The second thrust was at Wake Island and Mr. Casey 
as well as many of the officers couldn’t see why they went 
so far and left much standing that might have been de 
stroyed. In a dash through he Coral San. they were sup 
posed to be on the heels of a disabled Jap ship but never 
made contact. But these small actions had given the men 
some of the practice they needed and the gloom had be 
gun to disappear. Each day brought a more steady and 
better trained crew and better gunnery. Also encourage- 
ment came in the form of new ships or patched old ones. 
The Navy knew that sooner or later they were going to 
have to face the Jap fleet and they also knew the Japanese 
had the superior fleet. That was a subject for long hours 
of ward room talk. 

The expected conflict came in the Battle of Midway. 
In Mr. Casey’s opinion this was one of the greatest battles 
of all time. He thinks this battle paved the way for the 
beginning of our offensives in the South Pacific. In the Bat- 
tle’ of Midway we put out of commission some of their 
best carriers, and the other ships and many of their best 
pilots, sailors and marines. Of the ships that were not sunk 
many were damaged. So the Japs had a taste of disaster and 
the shipyards of Japan had some patching up to do. 

Mr. Casey didn’t stay below and write his reports from 
a porthole view. He tumbled out and to his station as the 
crew did and saw from that point the gradual build-up of 
the fleet in raid after raid until he saw them meet the 
superior force of Japan at Midway and score a decisive 
victory. 
q Y - 

THE U.S. NAVY FIGHTS. By W. Adolphe Roberts. 

275 pp. Indianapolis: The Bobbs-Merrill Company. 

1942. $2.75 


Mr. Roberts’ plan and purpose in writing this book is, 
in his own words, “to make clear the unbroken fighting 
tradition of the United States Navy by means of the stories 
of individual ships. At least one will be chosen to repre- 
sent each war in which this country has participated, and 
for some of the major conflicts there will be two or more 
ships. Those that played important, lustrous, but not neces- 
sarily victorious rdles will be selected. ‘The fortunes of the 
vessels will be followed through to the climatic moment, 
which always will be at the height of action.” His selec- 
tion of sea battles range from the sea duel of the Ranger 
versus the Drake in the Rev olutionary War down through 
our naval history to the exploits of the Yorktown in the 
Battle of Midway. His selection of typical naval actions 
does not always follow those usually considered most im- 
portant in our naval wars but this gives the reader the ad- 

vantage of learning about some of our less familiar naval 
actions. 

The author is well qualified to write about our naval 


achievements. He has not only written several novels but 
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is the author of two biographies of outstanding characters 
of the sea and has written two other books of naval his- 
torical character. He presents his subject matter from an 
objective point of view showing the results in their broader 
aspects and presenting the whole in a very readable style. 
His presentation of the actions of four of our naval vessels 
in the present war leaves no doubt in the mind of the 
reader that the fighting spirit of the American Navy has 
again attained a new high. His accounts of these actions, 
however, are based on published sources and it may be 
assumed that they will need some revision when more of 
the facts are made known. 
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FOR PERMANENT VICTORY. By Captain Melvin M. 
Johnson, Jr. and Charles T. Haven. 338 pp. New York: 
William Morrow & Co., Inc. 1942. Index. $3.00 
This book makes a strong plea for Americans not to per- 

mit the degree of disarmament after this war that has been 

the rule after every one of our past wars. They contend that 
they “do not pretend to judge of the relative value of the 

League of Nations or any other form of organization.” They 

further contend that “all nations must subject themselves 

or must be subjected on one basis or another to a law- 
enforcing agency. . . .” The U.S. A. should be in a posi- 
tion to help do the enforcing. 

The book grew out of lectures that the author had been 
called upon to deliver from time to time. The public in- 
terest in the lectures lead to the material being reduced to 
book form. 

Captain Melvin M. Johnson, Jr., one of the authors, 
will be recognized as a reserve marine officer and the in- 
ventor of the Johnson rifle and other arms. The two authors 
also wrote Automatic Arms: Their History, Development 
and Use, published by the same publisher. 

The book being reviewed gives some interesting his- 
torical data about past developments and use in war of 
military weapons starting from the American Revolution 
and coming down to the last World War. 

“For Permanent Victory is a book for those who can see 
beyond today; who realize that only intelligent forethought 
can bring about the kind of tomorrow all Americans want; 
who believe, with the authors, that a thoroughly practical 
attitude toward the future, and a full realization of all its 
implications, will help us to formulate a plan that will win 
the peace and secure America against any future threat 
to her chosen way of life.” 
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GUADALCANAL DIARY. By Richard Tregaskis. 263 
pp. Illustrated. Maps. New York: Random House, Inc. 
$2.50 
Richard Tregaskis’ Guadalcanal Diary covers his experi- 

ences with the force of Marines which attacked and cap- 

tured positions in the Solomon Islands from July 26th until 

September 26th. It is a diary of his own experience and 

observations plus stories and accounts of action that took 

place around him and told by persons having more general 
knowledge of operations. In that way the author was not 
only able to give the reader an intimate picture of the life 
of Marines in their most active theater of operations but 
outlines in general the leading battles that the Marines 
were involved in during his stay on the Island. He makes 
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no pretext of trying to give a general picture of the war 
in the South Pacific nor to explain the effects of main moves 
by the two contending naval forces of which the operations 
in that part of the Calieacies was only a part. ‘Tregaskis 
landed with the first units on Guadalcanal and remained 
with them until after they had fought their most trying 
defensive battles and had been reinforced in mid-Septem- 
ber. 

The book is written after the author’s return to Hono- 
lulu from notes made while with General Vandegrift’s 
force of Marines. Although it is his first book it was ac 
cepted promptly for publication by Random House and 
by the Book of the Month Club for one of its early issues. 
Tregaskis is a crack newspaper writer and of course pre- 
sents his thoughts in that usual crisp style. 

To say the least of the book from the point of view of 
a Marine officer, Guadalcanal Diary is a glowing tribute 
to the fighting qualities, fortitude and willingness. to “take 
it” of the Marines. Yet the author does not make Marines 
inhuman in his description of them in action. He gives the 
reader a realistic feel of how brave men respond in battle 
even if at times it appeared they were getting the worst 
of it. He presents a good case in support of the high order 
of leadership and bravery of many of our Marine officers 
from General Vandegrift down to warrants. He observed 
several of them carrying out their duties in battle with ap- 
parent calmness and with great courage. 

With the permission of the publishers the Fifth Chapter 
of the book, entitled Tenaru Front, is reprinted in this 
issue of THe Marine Corps Gazette. Other chapters are 
of equal interest. The author’s observation of the most des: 
perately fought battle on the night of September 12-13, 
and the general accounts by the principal officers com- 
manding the Marine units in that battle give the reader 
a more complete picture of the situation than does the ac- 
count of the Battle of the Tenaru River, but does not give 
as much of the human interest side. 

Guadalcanal Diary is a real contribution to the long list 
of books about the Marines. Its wide reading by Ma- 
rines will certainly help to keep up the esprit de corps. 
The reading of it by the American public will further en- 
hance the reputation of the Corps. 


q i q 


HERE COME THE MARINES! By Alexander Griffin. 
219 pp. New York: Howell, Soskin, Publishers, Inc. 
$2.00 


This is another work relating and lauding the part played 
by the Marines in the history of our country by citing and 
commenting upon a number of their many outstanding 
experiences and deeds of valor in various wars and cam- 
paigns in which they have been engaged since the close 
of the 18th century. 

Any authoritative work on the subject of the United 
States Marines holds great interest for present-day readers, 
not only from the standpoint of what this colorful branch 
of the nation’s fighting forces has accomplished i in the past, 
but also in view ‘of wheat they are doing in the present war. 
Here the author more or less arbitrarily, but aptly, selects 
a number of phrases (eighteen to be exact), used as topic 
headings upon which he builds around his heroes stories 
of their romantic deeds based upon historical fact. 

The work, while rather brief it seems, is based on good 
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conception and is well written. To read the book is to be 
convinced that the author is a good descriptive writer and 
intensely interested in the subject with which he deals, 
which go far in making such an undertaking worth while. 
Rather to be regretted by one familiar with the part played 
by the Marines in the War of the American Revolution 
and in the naval war with France, 1799-1801, is that little 
or no mention was made of the Marines’ part in the glorious 
deeds in those epochal periods of our history. However, 
considering the subject matter of the work, the clever treat- 
ment of the topics embraced, and the simple, yet stirring 
style employed, the book is recommended especially for 
boys for their inspiration, and as affording an interesting 
evening of informative entertainment on the part of others. 


y oa Y 
THE FIRST SERGEANT’S HANDBOOK. By Lieu- 
tenant Walter R. Hooper, U. S. Marine Corps. Third 

Edition. Published by the author at Marine Barracks, 

Navy Yard, Philadelphia. $1.00 

The author of this handbook is probably the best au- 
thority on the duties of a First Sergeant in the Marine 
Corps. His handbook is now in dhe third and enlarged 
edition. Thousands of copies of the earlier editions have 
been sold. Lieutenant Hooper is officer in charge and 
principal instructor of the East Coast First Sergeants 
School, now at Philadelphia, and has held that position 
since the First Sergeants School was established. Needless 
to say his Handbook is the main textbook used in the 
Marine Corps First Sergeants School. The scope of the 
book is well expressed in its Foreword, written by Colonel 
Lemuel C. Shepherd, Jr., U. S. Marine Corps: 

“The First Sergeant's Handbook, prepared by Lieutenant 
Walter R. Hooper, U. S. Marine Corps, makes available 
a wealth of correlated information, illustrations, references 
and cross-references, obtained after years of experience and 
much careful research. It is designed to aid the inexper- 
ienced and to save time and eliminate error in company 
administration, ashore and afloat.” 

As a handy reference in Company or Detachment offices 
or as a study test for those individuals who are desirous 
of obtaining the knowledge necessary to ensure the efh- 
cient functioning of those offices, this handbook will be 
a valuable contribution to the rank and file of the Marine 
Corps. 

It not only serves as a quick reference to pertinent chap- 
ters of the Marine Corps Manual, Marine Corps Orders, 
Circular Letters and Letters of Instruction, but it also 
sets forth in detail the correct terminology used in the many 
administrative forms and official records of the Marine 
Corps. 

To the large number of newly made company clerks, 
first sergeants iad inexperienced officers, particularly those 
in command of small detachments on independent duty, 
this publication should prove invaluable. 

Lieutenant Hooper is now preparing a new book, Guide 
to Administration, United States Marine Corps, which he 
hopes to have ready for publication in the near future. The 
book will contain about 600 pages, bound somewhat similar 
to the Blueiackets Manual, and combined with the best 
part of the First Sergeant’s Handbook, will contain some 
300 questions and answers to problems outlined in the 


Marine Corps Manual. The book will include about 125 
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of the most commonly used Forms (photostats) with ref- 
erences and notes. Also included will be a cov erage of the 
more important subjects of administration, together with 
the most ordinarily used orders and types of correspondence. 
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SMALL ARMS MANUAL. By Charles T. Haven. 159 
pp. New York: William Morrow and Company. 1943. 
$1.50 


As the title page of this book suggests, this is an arms 
manual for home guards of all kinds. The reasons for its 
being written are clearly stated by the author: “American 
silidiers are now fighting the forces of the Axis on many 
foreign fronts in order that our way of life may continue. 
Still more Americans are staying at home to produce the 
sinews of war for the fighting men who need them so 
badly and know how to use them so effectively. 

“We, the stay-at-homes, have, however, the added prob 
lem of guarding our homes and those of our countrymen 
fighting overseas while the regular armed forces are away. 

“The saboteur, the rioter, the possible invader, must 
be met and conquered in this country without impairing 
the effectiveness of our overseas forces. For this purpose 
State Guards and other local units have been organized. 

“With the thought that a general knowledge of all avail 
able small arms, their effectiveness and use, and an under. 
standing of methods of training in the proper utilization 
of them may help to carry out the aims of the State Guard 
and other local defense organizations, this manual has been 
written. It is largely composed of material used by the 
author in lectures to State Guard units and the answers 
to questions asked in the course of those talks. It is de 
signed to bring together and correlate such information on 
all types of firearms as is necessary for intelligent and 
efficient handling of them by any local ibenaine units. 
Relatively little detailed reference has been made _ to 
strictly modern military weapons.” 

This book contains brief descriptiv e and functioning data 
about such military rifles, sporting rifles, shotguns, sub- 

machine guns, pistols and revolvers and their ammunition 
as will likely be used by state guards, police departments 
and other home guards during the present war. It is recom 
mended to those for whom it was written. 


- q q 


AIR NAVIGATION FOR BEGINNERS. By Scott G. 
Lamb. 103 pp. New York: The Norman W. Henley 
Publishing Company. 1942. $1.50 


This book, in the words of the author, “has been written 
to provide an introduction to air navigation for many thou- 
sands of young women and men who are eager to learn 
something about model planes , and kindred subjects con 
cerned with Aviation.” It is intended to provide a basis for 
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more advanced study, and is not offered as a complete 
treatise on the subject. The general content of the book 
is indicated by the subject matter of its several chapters. 
They are devoted to general explanation of navigation, 
measurement of position, directions and distance, explana- 
tion of the use of instruments as well as maps and charts, 
the use of aids to navigation, the problems involved in 
dead reckoning and corrections for winds, the fundamen- 
tals of the use of the radio range system, and a brief dis- 
cussion of aerial astronomy. 

The author is a retired naval officer and is an instructor 
in Navigation in the Air-Mar Navigation Schools, Frank- 
lin Sessieuae. Philadelphia, and is no doubt fully qualified 
to handle the subject matter of this little book. 


q q q 


WE LANDED AT DAWN. The Story of the Dieppe 

Raid. By A. B. Austin. Harcourt, Brace. $2.00. 

The Dieppe raid will long be an incident of special in- 
terest in the story of World War II, marking, as it does, 
the first major Allied landing in Hitler- dominated France. 
In this book a British war correspondent who accompanied 
the English, Scottish, and Canadian troops on that occasion 
tells his personal story of the raid—a vivid, eye-witness ac- 
count told by a trained journalist who used his eyes, his 
ears, and his common sense, and who tells in straightfor- 
ward newspaper language what he saw, heard, and ex- 
perienced. 

We Landed at Dawn is not a technical book, and it 
throws no new light on the tactical problems involved in the 
Dieppe raid. But it does tell the story, and it gives an indi- 
cation of the importance of an amphibious operation, of a 
kind familiar to the Marine Corps, against a heavily forti- 
fied coast. Such operations have already played an im- 
portant part in this war in the Pacific, and they are likely 
to be of equally vital importance in the European theatre. 
Not all of them will be as spectacular as the Dieppe raid, 
but it is to be hoped that future episodes of the same nature 
will be the more successful because of the lessons learned 
from both the mistakes and the achievements of the Dieppe 
raiders. 

There are many amusing sidelights in the book on the 
daily life of the men engaged i in the grim business of mod- 
ern war, which a medical officer is quoted as describing as 
“98% boredom and 2% acute fear.” The reply of a High- 
land woman to a sergeant who made a remark to her that 
she resented will bring a smile to the reader, as will many 
another incidental tale. And the author’s tribute to the 
PBI (“Poor Bloody Infantry”) will be appreciated. 

Although the author went along as a civilian corre- 
spondent, he soon found that there is a job for all hands in 
a task of that nature. Before the action was over, he found 
himself carrying messages back and forth under fire, and 
preparing shells for firing. But he did not forget to observe 
keenly what was going on about him, and later to record it 
accurately. 

The lesson that the author draws is this: “Now we have 
proved at Dieppe that there is a chance for silence, surprise, 
and daring to win big victories in this war—if we use the 
land, sea, pe air arm as one fighting force.” And he con- 
cludes, in the words of the doctot whom he often quotes: 
“I've been with nearly every bunch, but I'd sooner be with 
the PBI. They're going to win this war at the end of it.” 
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FIREDRAKE. By A. D. Divine. 251 pp. New York, E. P. 
Dutton & Co., Inc. 1943. $2.75 


This book is a strong testimonial to the high morale and 
fighting spirit of the British Navy. The anthce 3 is a popular 
English novelist and of course carries over his readable 
picture-writing style into this book. The story depicts the 
happenings of the British destroyer Firedrake, during the 
first two years of this war. The author was on board the 
ship during part of this time and gives his day-to-day im- 
pressions as well as the reactions of the officers and crew 
of the ship while on liberty, patrolling, following up sub- 
marine contacts, on convoy duty, in violent gales, and 
during several sea-battles. The Firedrake belongs to the 
8th Destroy er Flotilla which had steamed | 1,000,000 miles 
since the outbreak of the war. The book was recently pub- 
lished in England, under the name of “Destroyer War.” 
The Firedmake saw duty in the stormy North Atlantic, off 
Norway during the invasion, and in the Mediterranean 
based at Gabealtar. It was caught in several bombing at- 
tacks and was once given up as lost, with a hole in her : side 
which included one engine room and big enough for a 
small boat to enter and disappear in; but the grim de 
termination of her Captain and crew saved her and got her 

back to Gibraltar for temporary repairs and later to Boston 
where she was made as good as new. 

The book gives some insight into the general picture of 
the naval war “being waged by the British Navy. The author 
gives brief descriptions of several sea battles in which the 
Firedrake participated. He particularly likes to depict the 


contempt which the British Navy has for the Italian armed 
forces. In his presentation of the overall naval and air 
strategy of the Mediterranean, he shows that but for the 
low morale and preference for flight, rather than fight, on 
the part of the Italians they could have kept control | of the 
central Mediterranean and blocked it to the passage of 
British convoys. 

The author catches the rollicking, hard-driving spirit of 
the British Navy in this war for existence. The destroyer 
officers and crew all feel that they have to do more than 
their share of difficult duties, since their ship is needed in 
nearly all situations. They are always knocking the “Staff.” 
The attitude aboard the Firedrake is expressed by one of 
its officers in the following: 


‘*The Admiral wakes up,’ he used to say. ‘He calls for 
the Flag-Lieutenant, and tells him to open the window- 
and be damn quick about it.’ 

‘“Any destroyers at the pockets?’ 

““Yes, sir. Yes, sir, three bags full,’ says the Flag- 
Lieutenant. 

“What's the weather like?’ 

‘Raining, says the Flag-Lieutenant. 

““And the wind?’ 

‘Blowing,’ says the Flag-Lieutenant. ‘Very cold, sir.’ 

““Is there a gale warning?’ says the Admiral. 

““Yes, sir, says the Flag-Lieutenant. 

‘‘Send the destroyers to sea,’ says the Admiral. ‘And 
shut that bloody window.’ ” 














“ust Wonderful Candy” 


To know why “Clark Bar’ is one of the 
really great sellers in America—Eat One! 


Taste the difference—Convince yourself. 
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THE Cardineer ROTARY FILE 


SPEEDS 
War-Record 
Processing 
* 


SAVES TIME 
SAVES SPACE 
CUTS COSTS 





In 
stock for 
immediate 


delivery 


@ The Cardineer speeds posting and reference work be- 
cause a turn of the wheel brings any one of 6,000 records 
to your fingertips. (Table models that hold 1,500 to 3,000 
records are also available.) e Portable. Compact. Elimi- 
nates fatigue and eyestrain. Increases office efficiency. 
Write today for complete information. 


METHODS EQUIPMENT, Offices in: er tee 
Chicago, Cleveland, 
SAFES, MONEY CHESTS, Detroit, Washington, 
ELECTRIC REKORDESK Philadelphia, Boston, 
St. Paul Minneapolis, 


SAFES, BANK VAULTS, Pittsburgh, St. Lovis. 


orrice accessories SAFE & LOCKCO.,CANTON,O. Poc\s i cPins! 
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Book Purchasing Service 


Because the members of the Marine Corps Associ- 
ation are scattered all over the world, many of them re- 
mote from any bookstores, we are glad to inaugurate 
with this issue a Book Purchasing Service. Through it 
any member of the Association may purchase any of 
the books advertised or reviewed in the Gazetre, or 
indeed any book in print, at the publisher's list price 
postpaid. This service is also open to the immediate 
families of members. 

From time to time lists of recommended books, both 
professional and popular, will be published in the 
Gazer rE. But our service will not be confined to these 
recommendations; ask us for any book desired and we 
shall try to obtain it. 

Orders should be addressed to The Marine Corps 
Association, Headquarters, U. S. Marine Corps, Wash- 
ington, D. C. and accompanied by remittance sufficient 
to cover the price of the book. 





Books Received 


INTO THE VALLEY. By John Hersey. New York; 
Alfred A. Knopf, 1943. 138 Pages; Illustrated; $2.00. 


BATTLE FOR THE SOLOMONS. By Ira Wolfert. 
Boston; Houghton Mifflin Company, 1942. 200 Pages; 
$2.00. 


THE FUN ENCYCLOPEDIA. By E. O. Harbin. New 
York; Abingdon-Cokesbury Press, 1942. 1,008 Pages; 
Index; $2.75. 


PHUNOLOGY. By E. O. Harbin. Nashville; Cokesbury 
Press, 1942. 454 Pages; Index; $1.75. 


THE ABINGDON PARTY BOOK. By Ethel Owen. 
New York; Abingdon Press, 1937. 366 Pages; $1.00. 


THE COKESBURY STUNT BOOK. By A. M. Depew. 
New York; Abingdon-Cokesbury Press, 1934, 392 Pages; 
Index; $1.75. 


THE COKESBURY GAME BOOK. By A. M. Depew. 
Nashville; Cokesbury Press, 1939. 411 Pages; Index; 
$1.75. 


THE COKESBURY PARTY BOOK. By Arthur M. 
Depew. New York; Abingdon-Cokesbury Press, 1932. 
404 Pages; Index; $1.75. 


PARODOLOGY. By E. O. Harbin. New York; Abingdon- 
Cokesbury Press, 1927. 108 Pages; 25 cents. 


STRENGTH FOR SERVICE TO GOD AND COUN. 


TRY. Edited by Chaplain Norman E. Nygaard. New 


York; Abingdon-Cokesbury Press, 1942. 371 Pages. 
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Army, Navy and Coast Guard 
and Aircraft Engine Builders. 


THE BS CORPORATION 


136 WEST 52nd STREET, NEW YORK, NEW YORK 
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MILITARY VEHICLES 


OF ALL TYPES 


Combat Tanks ... Armored Cars 
Scout Cars ... Reconnaissance Cars 
Officers Cars ... Ambulances 
Mobile Machine Shops 

Artillery Tractors for Guns of All Sizes 


High Speed Track Laying 
Artillery Tractors 


Captive Balloon Winches 
Air Field Service Tractors 


Airplane Crash Trucks 
... Fire Equipment 


Airplane Wrecking Trucks 

Mobile Aircraft Machine Shops 
Mobile Oxygen Generator Units 
Mobile Water Purification Units 


Air Field Rotary 
Snow Removal Equipment 


Air Field Fuel Servicing Trucks 


We are Specialists in the Design and Production of Military Transportation Equipment 


MARMON-HERRINGTON CO., INC. 


MANUFACTURERS OF ALL-WHEEL-DRIVE VEHICLES AND HIGH SPEED TRACK LAYING VEHICLES 


INDIANAPOLIS, 


INDIANA, U.S. A. 


Purveyors to U. S. Marine Corps, U. S. Navy, U. S. Army and Many Foreign Governments 
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‘Oh! Sir Walter Raleigh—that’s different! 
Go right ahead, pal”’ 


UNION MADE 









FILL UP with fragrant Sir Walter Raleigh. ! Pa 


Blended from choice Kentucky burleys, 
it’s mellow and mild, with a superb 
aroma! Men in the armed forces agree 
it’s “the quality pipe tobacco cf America.” 


SIR WALTER RALEIGH 
PIPE TOBACCO 


Smokes as sweet as it smells 




















Aircraft Ap} Division 


Three modern manufacturing plants at your service making 
plug valves, needle and seat type high or low pressure relief 
valves, hydraulic cylinders of all kinds, hydraulic exactor 
control sets, solenoids and special valves of all types for 
aircraft service. 

We invite inquiries regarding 

regular and special requirements. 


© AUTOMATIC PRODUCTS COMPANY & 


MILWAUKEE ® WISCONSIN 
































SPEAKER 


Quality 
PRODUCTS 


Serving all branches of U.S. Forces 











HEATABS and 
TRIPOD GRILL 


Think of having instant heat wherever and when- 
ever you want it. Heatab Emergency Kit heats, 
cooks, and starts campfires under almost any con- 
ditions. Heatabs are safe; are a solid briquette; 
no chance of accident from spilled fuel. No smoke 
—no odor—nonpoisonous. Heatabs ignite quickly 
and burn with maximum intensity until completely 
used up. One Heatab will burn from 7 to 18 min- 
utes, depending upon which size Heatab is used. 


SPEAKER ‘“MATCH PATCH” 
COMPLETE VULCANIZING OUTFITS 


for Quick, Easy, Permanent Repairs 


Speaker Match Patches are hermetically sealed 
in moisture-proof Pliofilm. Always in perfect con- 
dition when needed. 








J.W. SPEAKER 


CORPORATION 
1655 N. WATER ST * MILWAUKEE * WISCONSIN 





lit is estimated 15,000,000 women 
are employed in U. S. industry teday 
YOU MAY BE NEEDED NOW 
Ask at your neorest United States 
Employment Service Office 


STERFIELD }} 


Jor my taste 


When you’re doing a bang-up job you want a 
bang-up smoke and for anybody’s money you 
can’t buy a better cigarette than Chesterfield. 


Try them yourself...you’ll find Chesterfields 
as Mild and Cool as the day is long...and Better- 
Tasting, too. 


WHERE A CIGARETTE COUNTS MOST 


Its Chesterfield 
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Copyright 1943, Liccert & Myers Tosacco Co, 





